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How'd you like to wear this fellow’s smile of suc- company affair—Jam Handy has the know-how to 


cess . . . see your messages dramatically hit the help you at every stage of the job! 
bull’s-eye, one after another? 


Jam Handy talents and facilities meet public relations 
needs—for dramatic presentations, for motion pic- 
tures, slidefilms, charts and tie-in materials. You'll 
like Jam Handy “One-Stop Service.” The advantages 


There’s one good way to do it. Plan now to take 
advantage of Jam Handy’s complete eye-and-ear 
presentation service for showmanship in business. 


For no matter what you need to prepare—an institu- are obvious. When you get this service, there’s one 
Re tional motion picture, a program to dramatize a explanation of objectives, one responsibility, one 
& particular situation, a community presentation or a accounting . . . one reasonable price. 


Stage Presentations 
Demonstration Device 


One-Stop Service 


Field Surveys 
Slidefilms Training Devices 
: “ m Slides Meetings Packages Pictorial Booklets Speech Coaching 
Skits 


Screen Advertising 
Cartoon Comedies 
Training Manuals 
Poster Charts 
Banners 


Transparencies 
Film Distribution 
Turnover Charts 
Pageants 

Quiz Materials 


Promotion Pieces 
Portable Stagettes 
Television Commercials 
Meeting Equipment 
Projection Service 


Meeting Guides 
Tape Recordings 
Dise Recordings 
Motion Pictures 
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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


© The proper study of communication 
is not communication but society, says 
Robert Lindsay. The matter is analo- 
gous to the common cold: twentieth 
century medical science is so advanced 
in many areas it is sometimes shocking 
to realize that it knows very little about 
the cold, what causes it, or how to cure 
it satisfactorily. Even so with our com- 
munication. Read his interesting anal- 
ysis of the subject on page 3. 


© For more than a million Cub Scouts 
and their families, the nation’s railroads 
hold “open house” each year. The 
youngsters swarm through stations, con- 
trol centers, and other intriguing places 
along the railroads’ 225,000-mile right 
of way. Everyone has a good time and 
the railroads have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to make friends and influence 
people. 

* Guatemala has set an example for the 
free world as the first nation to throw 
back the red surge of international com- 
munism—and the United Fruit Com- 
pany played a key role in the endeavor. 


® When Jack Danciger of Fort Worth 
paid $100,000 for a third interest in 
Prince 105 SAF, a registered Aberdeen- 
Angus bull, the transaction created a 
story that Bevel & Associates turned into 
a multi-faceted public relations project. 
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ARTICLES 


Why communication fails .............. Robert Lindsay 


A lecturer at the School of Journalism, University of Wisconsin, takes 
a good look at the art of communication and comes to the conclusion 
that the weak link in the communication chain is to be found, not in 
the communication process, but somewhere in the education process. 


Adventures in railroading ............ Albert R. Beatty 


The assistant vice president of the Association of American Railroads 
charts the progress of National Cub Scout Railroad Month and shows 
how the annual event has won millions of friends for rail transportation 
through man’s universal interest in trains. 


Effective public relations helps 
extend the American way ........ Edmund S. Whitman 


How an American company, through advertising and public relations 
has combatted communism in Latin America with phenomenal 
SUCCESS. 


How a registered Aberdeen-Angus bull became a world-wide celebrity 
and lead to multiple requests for more articles dealing with agriculture 
and cattle raising. 


' Noses flattened against the protective glass, Cub 
Scouts are absorbed in the progress of a model Santa 
Fe streamliner on its ‘‘cross-country’” trip over the 
50’ x 60’ Museum and Santa Fe Railroad located in 
the Museum of Science and Industry. 
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Labor And History 


ISTORY’S HABIT of repeating itself makes it a 
fairly reliable guide. By looking backward, men 
can learn less painfully and more cheaply than from 
a direct encounter with experience. Once they can 
establish a parellel between a current situation and its 
historic precedent, they can put the lesson to practice. 
It is not difficult to establish a parallel between the 
last century of American business history and develop- 
ments now under way in the Labor movement. And 
labor leaders may profit from the lesson offered by the 
comparison. 

A short history of American business might be 
divided into these chapters: Growth & Expansion; 
Development of Power & Wealth; Failure of Social 
Responsibility; Exposure & Attempts at Reform; 
Controls & Restraints; and Responsibility & Public 
Relations. 

This may be the pattern that Labor too will follow. 
The first three chapters have already been written. 
Can Labor modify its pattern before the final three 
chapters? Can it meet the responsibilities that its 
present power and wealth impose? Can it blunt 
the barbs of the critics, and thus avoid the controls 
similar to those that business brought upon itself 
by its own excesses? 

Labor has its Jim Fisks and Jay Goulds and other 
free-booters who are the equal of any produced by 
19th Century business. The facts often indicate that 
it has its William H. Vanderbilts too, but they have 
learned from their prototype’s experience to keep 
their mouths shut. The muckrakers have gone easy 
on Labor—sentiment has blinded them to the fact 
that David has grown to Goliath-size. But, they will 
in time be shocked by the wealth and power of Labor 
and its grip on the economy, and will start whittling 
it back to size. 

Mid-way in its book, Labor has recognized public 
relations as a force—a recognition denied to business 
men generally until wide-spread criticism had put 
business on the defensive and hemmed it in with 
controls. In the constitution agreed upon for the mer- 
ger of the CIO and AFL appears this significant 
paragraph: 

“The Committee on Public Relations shall 
review and appraise the needs of the Fed- 
eration in keeping the general public in- 
formed of the goals and policies of the 
Federation, the extent to which these needs 
are being met, and shall make recommend- 
ations in this field.” 

This charge to the Committee assumes that the 
Federation's goals and policies will be in the public 
interest and for this reason acceptable. But if they 
are not, the Committee is apparently free to make 
recommendations which could have a wholesome 
effect on Labor's general philosophy; in other words, 
the Committee can function as a public relations 
counsel and not only as a publicity advisor. 


Public relations considerations and actions may de- 
lay and modify the writing of the last chapters of 
Labor's history. Certainly the entire course of Ameri- 
can business history might have been changed had the 
philosophy of business leaders embraced public re- 
lations a half-century or so earlier. 


The Legal Touch 


USINESS PR PEOPLE ought to take a look at the 

letters their companies send to folks who come 
forward with well-intended ideas or suggestions. { 
These communications are usually handled by the 
lawyers—and ought to be. But many lawyers have 
a chilly touch in correspondence. However, if PR 
men work with them they can develop a compromise 
approach that protects corporate legal interests with- 
out offending people. And if PR men want to 
strengthen their hand before calling the lawyers on 
this type of correspondence they can refer to a recent 
item in The New Yorker. It’s a classic account of a 
friendly shaver who passed on to Gillette (free of 
charge) a little suggestion, and got such a legal 
brush-off that he now keeps trim with Schick. 


Things We Wonder About 


HAT EVER HAPPENED to National Canned Corn 

Week? When it started, we were so busy cele- 
brating St. Patrick’s feast with the bottled stuff that 
we gave the canned variety no thought. And small 
world events kept us so busy through March 26 that, 
along with our favorite Editor, we missed the selection 
of the King and Queen of Canned Corn. Pray, who 
were the lucky twain? And did they wear their dia- 
dems of silken tassels proudly? Or are they still trying 
to explain it all to their friends? 


The Colonel’s Ladies 


HEN the Hoover Commission uncovered a 10- 
_. supply of wool uniforms for WACS the 
Army had a ready explanation: the quartermasters 
had merely over-appraised the girls’ enthusiasm for a 
military career. We think hard-paid tax dollars could 
have been saved if the colonels had ordered some re- 
search—opinion, market or motivation—or even called 
in a public relations counsel specializing in distaff 
affairs. And we're still wondering how the quarter- 
masters, who don’t even understand their own wives, 
ever hoped to figure the future intentions of some 
millions of females they had never even met. 
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why 


By Robert Lindsay 


Lecturer, School of Journalism 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


ILLIAM R. KELLY, Sinclair Re- 

fining Company’s sales promotion 
manager, thinks there are many road 
blocks in the process of getting ideas 
from one mind to another. He sees 
three of them as the “intense competi- 
tion for the . . . mind,” the “naive be- 
lief that people get things quickly,” and 
the “extent of the recipient's knowl- 
edge.”* 
~* From a talk by Mr. Kelly at the Ameri- 
can Management Association’s Spring In- 


surance Conference, New York, May 
4-6, 1955. 
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In Mr. Kelly's third road block, it 
seems to me, we have the key to the pro- 
per study of communication. He poses 
the question: “Does (the recipient ) have 
enough information to accept the ideas 
when they do get through? .. . We get 
so wrapped up in our own ideas that 
we forget how we got them. We are 
inclined to forget that other people 
don’t have the background to accept 
them.” 

I am not the first tilter at this wind- 
mill to draw upon Henry David Thoreau 


for a quotation in this context—his 
asking, in considering the information 
that a telegraph was to be established 
between Texas and Maine: “The ques- 
tion is, do the people of Texas have any- 
thing to communicate to the people of 
Maine?” Well, of course they do. The 
deeper question today is: “Can people 
understand communication?” 

It is now trite to observe, in our pres- 
ent “mass society,” that free-flowing 
communciation is as vital a facet of this 
society as are its technological advances. 
Indeed, communication as a social func- 
tion is now a priority concern of spe- 
cialists in many branches of the social 
sciences. 

The sociologists in particular, together 
with the social psychologists, have been 
devoting a great deal of attention (which 
is to say, their research efforts) towards 
the basics of communication. The po- 
litical scientists, the economists, even the 
philosophers, are in on this act, too; 
their scholarly contributions to the liter- 
ature appear in a growing and diver- 
sified cross-section of the appropriate 
journals of the social sciences and, to a 
lesser extent, of the humanities. 

And certainly journalism—both pro- 
fession and social science—is intensely 
concerned with the basics of communi- 
cation. Also natural and proper is the 
attention given the problem by writers 
in the public relations field, of which 
recent and random examples would be 
Whyte's “Is Anybody Listening?”, Fitz- 
gerald’s “Communicating Ideas to the 
Public,” Peters’ “Communication With- 
in Industry,” and Redfield’s “Communi- 
cation and Management.” 

Now comes my argument—a view- 
point advanced from an outpost which 
may well be untenable. Briefly, my 
thesis is this: While I agree that it is 
the responsibility of journalism to study 
and perfect the techniques and appli- 
cations of communications or com- 
munication, I am not at all convinced 
that the tongue-clucking over how flatly 
our communications fall on the ears of 
our fellow-members of society is cause 
for journalists (or public relations prac- 
titioners or teachers of journalism) to 
entertain feelings of guilt. 

For it is my theory (all right, my 
conviction) that the weak link in the 
communication chain is to be found, 
not in the communication process, but 
somewhere in the education process. ( By 
“education” I have in mind something 
like Ralph Waldo Emerson's suggestion 
to the effect that the American scholar 
should have for his mission “the study 
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and the communication of principles, 
the making those instincts prevalent, the 
conversion of the world.” ) 

I submit, then, that any faults in 
society's Communication processes are 
traceable, not to the communicators, but 
rather to those who have the responsi- 
bility for preparing society to receive, 
assimilate, and evaluate communications. 
Put anothe.- way, I hold that it is neither 
the communicator nor the communica- 
tee who merits closer examination, but 
the person who prepares the communi- 
catee to receive information. (Nothing 
new here, of course; cf. the Howard 
Whitman articles in Collier's magazine. ) 

Now there is more than a little 
justification for this theory; it can be 
found sprinkled among various diggers 
in the communication lode. The socio- 
logist, for example, tends to see com- 
munication as a sort of cement which 
holds together the mass of mankind. 

One such, Charles H. Cooley, said 
in his “Social Organization” (1909) that 
communication is “the mechanism 
through which human relations exist and 
develop—all the symbols of the mind, 
together with the means of conveying 
them through space and preserving them 
in time . . . The more closely we con- 
sider this mechanism the more intimate 
will appear its relation to the inner life 
of mankind, and nothing will more help 
us to understand the latter than such 
consideration.” 

Cooley also advanced the suggestion 
that “Among members of a communi- 
cating whole feeling may not always be 
friendly, but it must be, in a sense, 
sympathetic, involving some conscious- 
ness of the other's point of view.” (Per- 
haps this is the feeling that keeps pub- 
lic relations people going in the face of 
what seems at times a frustrating sense 
of futility in their efforts to communi- 
cate. ) 

More lately we have David Riesman 
with his “The Lonely Crowd” and its 
thesis that our society, being on the 
verge of .an incipient population de- 
cline (!), is now almost totally “other- 
directed,” or, that the individual in our 
mass society is much too dependent for 
all his intellectual, moral, and political 
opinion-forming sustenance on the peer- 
groups in that society. He says that the 
mass media “dominate the use of leisure 
in all American classes except at the very 
top and perhaps also at the very bottom; 
and their influence is very great in 
creating the styles of response compatible 
with other-direction.” 


HUMAN RELATIONS—A CHALLENGE 


..... The numerous teams of managers, foremen, trade union officials, 
and scientists who have visited this country under the technical as- 
sistance program believe that the quality of human relations here be- 
tween management and men is America’s “secret weapon” in the drive 
for greater production within a Democratic society . . . We face in this 
field of human relations in industry a major challenge to the essential 
common goal and the common faith of the peoples of what we like to 
call “The Free World.” 

What is that common goal? It is to give the greatest possible op- 
portunity for self development and self expression to the individual 
man and woman. 

Our common faith is that boundless resources for the strength and 
development of our economic and social institutions in our nations can 
be found in those individuals—all those individuals. 


E. WIGHT BAKKE 
Director of Labor and Management Center 
Yale University 


In Cornell College Bulletin 


Riesman’s concern—if it is a legiti- 
mate concern—seems to be that Ameri- 
can society is more and more becoming 
one which receives the impulses of com- 
munication, but has neither the time nor 
the ability to evaluate them. Perhaps it 
is an oversimplification to say that Ries- 
man castigates the time-worn indict- 
ment of mass media in a mass society: 
words, words, words—but few of them 
having much impact on a society which 
cannot be bothered with meaningful 
use or retention of them. 

Let’s look at a somewhat more formal 
and definitive example of how com- 
munication can be defined. Edward 
Sapir, in the “Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences,” says there are three main 
classes of techniques leading to the pri- 
mary communicative processes of soc- 
iety: language transfers, symbolisms, 
and physical factors (transportation, the 
mass media). Sapir warns that “the 
increasing ease of communication is 
purchased at a price” and agrees with 
Riesman in saying that “widening of 
the appeal” tends to cheapen values. 

Another sociologist, Robert Park, has 
said that communication as a social pro- 
cess “is complete only when it results 
in some sort of understanding.” This 
compares with John Dewey's suggestion 
that the meaning of news (or com- 
munication) “depends upon its relation 
to what it imports, to what its social 
consequences are.” Above all, said 
Dewey, our communication processes 
are not adequate to the situation: “There 
is too much public, a public too diffused 
and scattered and too intricate in com- 
position.” 

This, I submit, is fundamental to an 
understanding of what is wrong, at 
bottom, with all our communication. 
It is not a matter of our having insuffi- 


cient communication, or the right kinds 
of communication; rather, it is a matter 
of our not using communication in such 
a way that it will effectively deliver 
messages, transfer ideas, and stimulate 
the formation of informed opinion. 
Lord knows the overwhelming majority 
of our society has access to informa- 
tion (45 communicated with); what we 
need is better mental equipment—mo- 
tivation if you will—with which to assess 
a really impossible amount of informa- 
tion which is virtually thrust down our 
throats. It is our minds, not our com- 
munication machinery, that need me- 
chanics to work on them. 

If we accept the premise that a pub- 
lic relations practitioner is basically a 
communicator, it is well to bear in mind 
that his communicatioa is fundamentally 
persuasive in nature. That is to say, 
public relations is frequently not so 
much an avenue of communication de- 
signed to transmit ideas leading to pro- 
and-con thought-processes, but rather 
to effect a desired response to a one-sided 
idea. (Personally, I am not sure this 
is an entirely valid conception of com- 
munication’s role; perhaps I am too pre- 
occupied with my notion that com- 
munication primarily is the presentation 
of ideas and information which can be 
taken or left, so to speak, by the recip- 
ient as he sees fit. The question is: Why 
isn't the recipient better able to weigh 
the communications he receives? ) 

Stephen Fitzgerald, in “Communi- 
cating Ideas to the Public,” is concerned 
with what he chooses to call “human 
communications’—how to get infor- 
mation across to others. His statement 
that it “is quite clear that exposure to 
information and the absorption of infor- 
mation are not equal,” while not pre- 
cisely a new thought, adds weight to 
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the proposition that our concern should 
not be so much with how to transmit 
information, but how to make it under- 
stood. 

Fitzgerald relates, in fact, that he 
asked a sociologist: “Just how much do 
we know about how people get their 
information, and what media get ideas 
across most effectively and efficiently?” 
The sociologist replied, “That is part of 
our unfinished business.” It certainly is. 

Nevertheless, this unfinished business 
must have the earnest attention of public 
relations people. Essentially it is a very 
wide problem, big in scope and rami- 
fications, and must not be thought of 
only in terms of its relation to, say, 
communication within and from indus- 
try—or within and from any single 
social group or institution. It is true 
that in business the problem is con- 
veniently magnified for us, and the more 
easily grasped. But this matter of com- 
munication, while obviously of funda- 
mental concern to public relations peo- 
ple, relates to the total society. 

Benjamin Franklin observed: “The 
Opinions of Men are almost as various 
as their Faces; an Observation general 
enough to become a common Proverb: 
So many Men so many Minds.” The 
communicator—any communicator—is 
faced with the problem of the vast and 
numberless publics with whom it is 
possible to communicate, Dewey, too, 
saw this, as we have suggested. 

If one says literacy and communication 
are the two basic requirements for the 
functioning of democracy, it would fol- 
low that America surely is generously en- 
dowed with those requirements. But I 
see the problem as being compounded by 
the very presence of what Franklin, 
Dewey, and others have pointed to: 
our democracy has given us many bless- 
ings, but at least the one curse—the con- 
geries of publics to which communi- 
cation in this country must be addressed. 

It is here that I feel we may have gone 
astray. The psychologist has given his 
attention to what motivates our com- 
municatee—why he responds, or does 
not respond; what makes him respond, 
or fail to respond; and so on. The 
sociologist sees the recipient of com- 
munication as an individual among many 
other individuals, behaving according 
to certain patterns peculiar to the socie- 
tal structure in which he happens to re- 
side. The political scientist is concerned 
with the content of communication as it 
affects political behavior evidenced in 
public opinion. The journalist is coming 
up with more and more research on 
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content analysis, on communication 
measurement and volume and placement 
and effectiveness and all the rest of it. 

To be sure, these are all necessary and 
pertinent aspects of the total problem. 
But—is it communication, per se, which 
needs to be studied most intensively? 
Should we perhaps take a closer look at 
Mr. and Mrs. Communicatee to learn, 
if we can, why we're letting them down? 
In short, why has society so inadequately 
prepared them to receive communica- 
tion? 

What to do about it? I say lay aside 
for a time our absorption with the 
mechanics of communication and the 
mechanics of the people involved in it. 
Attack the problem from another ave- 
nue of approach; let's try to learn just 
where in the long process of education— 
family, church, environment,  socio- 
economic class standing—the individual 
in Our mass society is missing the proper 
educational diet that would enable him 
to be a better recipient of communica- 
tion. 

Our techniques of communication are, 


to state the obvious, in a high state of 
polish; they glisten with perfectionism. 
Yet we are worried about the output of 
our communication; we wonder if it’s 
worth all the effort. We analyze con- 
tent, we encourage the social scientists 
in their experiments to seek out the 
cause or the cure, or both. 

This matter of communication is an- 
alagous to the common cold: twentieth 
century medical science is so advanced 
in many areas it is sometimes shocking to 
realize that it knows very little about 
the cold, what causes it, or how to cure 
it satisfactorily. Even so with our com- 
munication. We know its symptoms of 
debility; we have a fair idea of good 
and bad communication; we know how, 
why, and to some extent what and when 
to communicate. But we are not at all 
certain whether our communication ef- 
fort is doing us—or our publics, or so- 
ciety, any good. It would appear that 
society, not communication, is the pa- 
tient. The proper study of communi- 
cation is, not communication but so- 
city. © © 


The atmosphere created by top 
management must be an atmos- 
phere that does not stifle initiative 
or the free exchange of ideas in 
your company. It must be an at- 
mosphere where people look at 
situations as problems to be solved, 
not places to find fault or estab- 
lish blame. 

This, of course, requires recogni- 
tion of the dignity of the individ- 
ual and the acceptance of the fact 
that each individual in middle man- 
agement has a contribution to make 
to the success of the enterprise. 

It requires recognition of the 
inadequacy of “yes” men, bearing 


tial agreement on the ends that 
you are trying to achieve—you may 
not all go the same route to achieve 
these ends, but you must agree as 


PROMOTING CREATIVE THINKING 


in mind that there must be substan- 


WILLIAM G. CAPLES 

Vice President, Inland Steel Company 
Spring Management Conference, 
American Management Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


to what they are. A working team 
must have a common goal. 

A word of caution may be in 
order here: If you do succeed in 
creating an atmosphere which pro- 
motes creative thinking, a necessary 
corollary is the adjustment of your 
own thinking, which permits the 
acceptance of these ideas even 
though they may be contrary to 
your own preconceptions. 

This theory of not forcing your 
people to conform to a _ pattern 
must also extend to their partici- 
pation in community affairs. If the 
policy is “clear all decisions with 
top management,” then I think 
you are not only doing your com- 
munity a disservice but you are 
foregoing the beneficial by-products 
which may accrue to your employes 
from such experience. 
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By Albert R. Beatty 

Assistant Vice President 
Association of American Railroads 
Washington, D. C. 


F OR MORE THAN a million Cub Scouts 
ind their families, January of this 
year was “open house” on the nation’s 
railroads. Throughout the country, the 
youngsters and their leaders swarmed 
through passenger stations, traffic con- 
trol centers, dispatcher offices and many 
other intriguing places along the rail- 
roads’ 225,000-mile right of way. 

They toured railroad shops and engine 
houses, rode turntables with locomotives, 


Adventures in railroading 


roamed through large freight yards and 
marine terminals, invaded switch shan- 
ties and signal towers, clambered aboard 
road and yard engines and basked in 
the atmosphere that is found only in 
a caboose. 

The idea for this Railroad Month in 
Cub Scouting could not be called al- 
together new. It had its beginnings 
back in early 1951 when National Scout 
Executives approached the Association 


A boy’s curiosity knows no bounds 
as this Chesapeake & Ohio trainman 
finds out when he’s confronted by a 
cluster of Cubs. 


of American Railroads on helping scouts 
to a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of America’s railroads—their his- 
tory, development and progress. 

As a result of the joint cooperation 
undertaken between scouts, individual 
railroads and the A. A. R., more than 
825,000 Cub Scouts and 110,000 adult 
scout leaders spent the month of April, 
1951, learning at first hand about the 
organization and operations of the na- 
tion’s railroads. This was accomplished 
through talks by railroad men, train rides 
and guided tours through railroad shops, 
terminals and other facilities. 

The program met with such success 
that another railroad project for Cub 
Scouts was scheduled for September 
1952. The theme this time was pinned 
down to “The Mail Goes Through.” 
Again, the A. A. R. helped with original 
plans and programs. Basic reference 
material on the transportation of mail 
by rail was supplied by the Association, 
with emphasis on the railroads’ role in 
hauling the overwhelming bulk of inter- 
city mail. 

Other railroad-scout activities fol- 
lowed, and in January of this year— 
designated as National Cub Scout Rail- 
road Month—approximately 3,000,000 
individuals were reached with messages 
aimed at developing a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the im- 
portance of railroads in American life. 

As one indication of their enormous 
appetite for railroadiana, nearly 4,000,- 
000 booklets on the railroads, including 
some highly popular cartoon books, 
were distributed by the A. A. R. from 
the organization's headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Thousands of pieces of 
other literature came from individual 
railroads. In addition, the boys were 
treated to countless showings of motion 
pictures. 

The effectiveness of Cub Scout Rail- 
road Month was well pointed up by 
Arthur A. Schuck, chief scout executive, 
who wrote to the A. A. R. as follows: 

“Many people have told us how en- 
thusiastic they were about our January 
Cub Scout Railroading theme. Certainly 
more American families are now aware 
of the size and importance of our great 
network of railroads than ever before. 
Over 1,236,000 Cub Scouts and their 
families visited railroad exhibits and 
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roundhouses or built homemade trains. 

Among hundreds of special train trips 
which the railroads arranged for the 
scouts was a unique jaunt on a Reading 
train into Philadelphia, during which 
the cubs of a suburban community held 
a regular business meeting. 

At Wilmington, N. C., the Cub Scouts 
staged a play which they appropriately 
called “Railroading,” and which they 
put on with the cooperation of the 
Atiantic Coast Line and a number of 
characters lifted from a railroad car- 
toon booklet. At New Orleans, scouts 
toured the newest major railroad pass- 
enger terminal in the country, with 
the several railroads serving the city 
acting as their hosts. More than 5,000 
kits of railroad information were dis- 
tributed by the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem to Cub Scouts who visited its 
facilities during the month. 

On a single division of the Illinois 
Central Railroad during the month, more 
than 2,000 Cubs learned at first hand 
the operations of a railroad dining 
car department, the dangers of trespass- 
ing, the workings of < diesel locomotive 
and the intricacies of “interlocking” 
switch and signal systems. The North- 
east Iowa Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America termed this program an “out- 
standing success,’ and commended IIl- 
inois Central officers and employes for 
“the recognition they deserve ... in 
making the program interesting and 
educational.” 

How much interest among scouts was 
stirred up by such events is pointed up 
by instances where “packs” planned 
short trips for small groups. When the 


Some of the more than 500 Cubs 
who toured Markham Yards, Chi- 
cago, during Railroad Month this 
year. 
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word got around, however, the few 
mushroomed into thousands, requiring 
extra cars and extra sections. In one 
case on the Pennsylvania Railroad, a 
sort of “family affair” turned out by 
train time to include approximately 
5,000 scouts. 

In New England, the Boston and 
Maine Railroad found itself so swarnped 
by scouts wanting to visit its facilities 
near Boston that its guided tours were 
solidly booked right into March. 

So it went with other rail carriers of 
the nation, such as the New York 
Central, the Erie, the Lackawanna, the 
Lehigh Valley, the Jersey Central, the 
New Haven, the Western Maryland and 
others touching the Atlantic Seaboard. 
Here, the railroads’ “navy"—ferries, car 
floats, lighters and tugs—caught the 
Cubs’ fancy, as did the huge grain ele- 
vators and coal and ore piers. 

At Baltimore, the Baltimore & Ohio's 
Transportation Museum became the 
focal point for approximately 15,000 
visiting youngsters in January and early 
February, some 4,000 of them being 
handled in special train movements from 
Philadelphia and Washington, D. C. 

Powerful diesel locomotives, now 
hauling most of the nation’s freight and 
passenger trains, naturally dominated 
much of the railroad motive power 
picture. But at Roanoke, Va., home of 
the Norfolk & Western, Cubs were given 
the thrill of not only seeing “iron horses” 
being built but also of riding in their 
cabs and blowing their wailing whistles. 
The scouts also stood in awe before 
this railroad’s new steam turbine loco- 
motive measuring 148 feet long. 

Scenes like this were repeated at cities 
in the great interior of the nation and 
beyond. On tracks of the Wabash Rail- 
road at Fort Wayne, Indiana, several 
railroads put together a varied exhibit of 
modern equipment, complete with 
motion picture shows in a special car. 
Though temperatures at the time sank 
below zero, people came by the hun- 


dreds. 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe: 


was host to more than 14,000 scouts 
and their leaders at various installations 
over its 13,000-mile system. This rail- 
road provided a special exhibition of 
over-all railroad operations at the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry in Chicago, 
which attracted 7,500 scouts during the 
month. It also provided special trips 
for more than 7,000 scouts, distributed 
50,000 pieces of literature and ran mo- 
tion picture showings for an estimated 
42,000 viewers. 


The Burlington, the North Western, 
the Milwaukee, the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio, the Missouri Pacific, the Frisco, 
the Katy, the Texas & Pacific, the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific were 
among other roads that were kept busy 
with scout activities. To those who 
visited its properties, the Northern Pa- 
cific distributed a cardboard engineer's 
cap, gauged to fit any head size. For 
days, this railroad had more “engineers” 
on its lines than it ever had trains, or 
even cars! 

When the Rock Island held “open 
house” at its big shops in Des Moines, 
Iowa, television cameras moved in—and 
not only the scouts but the general pub- 
lic as well dealt itself in on the rail- 
road show. 

In the Rocky Mountain states and the 
Southwest and along the Pacific Coast, 
it was much the same story, with such 
lines as the Denver & Rio Grande, the 
Union Pacific, the Western Pacific and 
the Southern Pacific providing the set- 
ting. In scores of special train move- 
ments, all sorts of modern and up-to- 
date equipment, including wide-vision 
dome cars, went on display; shops, ter- 
minals and other railroad installations 
were thrown open. 

The Southern Pacific took care of 
thousands of scouts in the Los Angeles 
and San Francisco areas and at Houston, 
Texas, and other points along its Texas 
and Louisiana lines. This railroad pro- 
duced a special booklet on modern rail- 
roading, and during the month distrib- 
uted more than 65,000 to visiting scouts. 

And what did the Cub Scouts them- 
selves think of their adventures in rail- 
roading? One of them probably summed 
up their feeling best in a letter to the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, which 
handled 7,500 scouts on its own lines 
and some 15,000 more in conjunction 
with other railroads. Wrote this young- 
ster in appreciation of a tour in 
Virginia: 

“We like your train very good. We 
like the shipyards. We like the coal 
yards. We enjoy the whole trip.” 

Another had such a good time that 
he “hoped” he could come again. And 
a den mother summed up her feelings 
like this: 

“Too many adults want nothing to do 
with boys for fear they will disturb the 
peace or destroy property. It is always 
refreshing to find someone who will 
make life interesting and purposeful 
for the energetic boy. You have helped. 
The boys will always remember their 
train ride.” 
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Effective public relations 
helps extend the American way 


How An American Company, Through Advertising and Public 
Relations Has Combatted Communism in Latin America 


By E. S. Whitman 


Director of Public Relations 
United Fruit Company 
New York, New York 


UATEMALA HAS SET AN EXAMPLE 

for the free world as the first nation 
to throw back the red surge of interna- 
tional Communism—to throw it back 
and out! 

Guatemala was staked out by the 
Kremlin to become the first satellite in 
the Western World to go behind the 
Iron Curtain. United Fruit Company 
was selected as the Kremlin’s symbol 
of hate against the United States, the 
greatest creditor nation in the world. 
Our very right to be in business was 
challenged. 

Here are some United Fruit public 
relations experiences that may help 
others in formulating strategy when- 
ever and wherever they too confront 
this conspiracy. 


Since the turn of the century, United 
Fruit has been creating habitable farm- 
lands out of the jungles and lagoons of 
Middle America. Principal crops have 
been bananas and sugar. Basic in its 
operation has been United Fruit’s ob- 
servance and respect for the laws and 
customs of the countries in which it 
has been privileged to operate. 

Even before the international Com- 
munist movement in Latin America, we 
recognized that our long range survival 
was more clearly tied up with human 
relations than with technology or land 
use. Confronted by the Communist 
conspiracy, we recognized that the ex- 
ample of our way of life and our deal- 
ings with the people with whom we 
work must be above reproach. We 


One of the 250 schools, maintained and staffed at Company expense. 


were determined not to be “against” 
anything or anybody; rather to be “for” 
a way of life that represents the free 
world. 

Yet, though good deeds are basic, 
they need to be merchandised. So we 
widely and constantly publicized the 
social benefits that we carried out in 
terms of Latin American self-interest. 

Let us take the Company’s medical 
service to start with: 


1. Company doctors and sanitation 
experts have reduced the tropical 
death rate to 7.44 per thousand. 

2. Our medical service costs us 
$4,500,000 a year and involves 
2,000 workers, with 110 doctors, 
310 nurses, and 15 tropical hos- 
pitals and 120 dispensaries. 

3. 5,000 hospital cases were treated 
in Guatemala alone last year, 
with a record of 40,000 hospital 
days. 

4. In the big United Fruit family 
of 10,000 in Guatemala we em- 
ployed 17 doctors. In Guate- 
mala city, under the Arbenz re- 
gime, the ratio was one doctor 
per 1,000, and elsewhere in the 
country the ratio was one doctor 
per 40,000. 


By articles, ads, and word of mouth, 
Guatemalans have been invited to see 
for themselves how affairs are conducted. 
They have been active participants in 
the Company's cooperative program of 
water and sewage systems, garbage dis- 
posals, and house spraying. 

As for education, the Company's 250 
schools in Middle America are all main- 
tained and staffed at Company expense. 
The teachers are nationals who have 
met the requirements of their repre- 
sentative Republics and who teach the 
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Banana town’s visiting nurse, making her daily round of calls to convales- 


cent patients, is waylaid by a group of 
treatment. 


curriculum established by each country. 
In Guatemala alone, 49 schools serve 
3,500 youngsters with a staff of 103 
educators. This costs the Company over 
$125,000 a year in Guatemala alone. 

In neighboring Honduras, United 
Fruit has endowed in perpetuity a Pan 
American School of Agriculture. En- 
tirely free tuition is provided to native 
born citizens of the Spanish-speaking 
republics whom the Director of the 
School considers fit, willing and able to 
become leaders in the farming com- 
munities whence they came. Graduates 
of the School may be found in the 
agricultural ministries, teaching in ag- 
ricultural colleges, in extension work, 
and, of course back on the farm. 

In Latin America the Communists 
Stir up  super-nationalism. At the 
School, that concept takes a_ beating 
because there Hondurans room with 
Venezuelans, Colombians with Guate- 
malans, Nicaraguans with Costa Ricans. 
The Company also provides scholar- 
ship programs between the Americas. 
For example, each year six outstanding 
graduates of the School are supported 
in North American universities. 

Under the Communist Agrarian Law, 
more than 400,000 United Fruit acres, 
valued at $15 million were confiscated, 
for which the Company was offered 
only $600,000 in Agrarian bonds. Un- 
der Castillo Armas, the lands were re- 
turned to the Company and we there- 
upon presented over 100,000 acres to 
Guatemala to aid the resettlement pro- 
gram. 

United Fruit Company’s long estab- 
lished land practice in terms of research, 
strategic crops, rehabilitation and re- 
forestation represents a potential for the 
free way of life vastly disturbing to the 
Kremlin. 
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young friends demanding immediate 


Pearl Harbor cut off Manila hemp 
from the Far East. At that time, United 
Fruit had a Manila hemp research 
project of 2,000 acres under way in 
Panama. Working without profit in 
conjunction with the United States 
Government, the Company built the 
project into 29,000 producing acres. 

Further research resulted in planting, 
cultivation, and processing of essential 
oils, vegetable oils, rubber, derris and 
rotenone, sponge and kapok. All this 
was bad news to the Kremlin. 

We have more than a half billion 
dollars in fixed assets in Latin America. 
But of even greater significance are 
disbursements for taxes, duties, payroll, 
purchase of local products, rentals, and 
the like. For a single year these pay- 
ments total over $121 million. In Guate- 
mala alone they amount to $17 million. 

These are some of the corporate 
“good deeds.” How could we get them 
across to the people? 

The Company could not hope to find 
editorial support in Communist-con- 
trolled media. But several Spanish- 
language periodicals printed in the 
United States were making a real im- 
pact in Latin America. The Company 
decided to use some of them to carry 
full pages and double truck institutional 
messages—and still does. 

Each month some Latin employe of 
the Company, with his permission, was 
featured by text and photography—his 
training, his career, his future. Simul- 
taneously, mats would be sent to the 
Company's Tropical Division Managers 
for placement in such local newspapers 
as seemed advisable. 

Mobile movie units carry films into 
remote areas; labor camps in the banana 
zone have projectors and screens for 


outdoor showings. United Fruit has 
documentaries dealing with the agri- 
culture, customs, culture, and folkways 
of Guatemala, Honduras, and Costa 
Rica. The Company has also produced 
and widely distributed the only definitive 
film on the Maya civilization in exist- 
ence. We are now producing a picture 
on the theme of interdependence of the 
Americas. 

A few years ago United Fruit con- 
ducted and financed a scientific expedi- 
tion which located an ancient Maya city. 
In full cooperation with the Archaeolog- 
ical Institute of Guatemala and the 
Carnegie Institute, it reconstructed this 
city, and then turned it over to the 
Government of Guatemala as a perm- 
anent museum. A definitive two-volume 
report was prepared, as well as simpler 
colorful bulletins and 16mm sound, color 
motion pictures. 

In North America a limited number 
of journalists specialize in Latin Ameri- 
can affairs. We have taken many of 
them into the Caribbean countries, 
arranging interviews and showing them 
important agricultural and industrial 
operation. But they were not a captive 
audience. No _ restrictions whatever 
were imposed. Result: they alerted 
their readership to the menace of the 
Communist conspiracy, and said for the 
Company what it could not convincingly 
say for itself. 

The Company also provides U. S. 
journalists with authentic background 
materials relating to the Caribbean situ- 
ation. At the same time, the Company’s 
tropical public relations staff has kept 
the journalists of Central America in- 
formed, Just as North American jour- 
ualists are encouraged to visit Central 
America, so outstanding Latin journal- 
ists have been invited to the United 
States. 

Agricultural activities have been simi- 
larly merchandised. Deans of North 
American agricultural colleges have been 
taken on inspection tours. Thus, our 
story circulated on campuses and in 
scholastic circles. 


This presentation does not imply that 
these are the only tactics which might 
be used. They are presented in the 
hope some aspects may be useful to 
other international organizations. 

The Communists study our every re- 
port and brochure. But they can never 
utilize these tactics to their own benefit 
because they are all predicated on one 
commodity utterly foreign to the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy—and 
that is TRUTH! ® ® 
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How A Registered 
Aberdeen-Angus Bull 
Became A Celebrity 


By George Bevel 


President 
Bevel & Associates 
Fort Worth, Texas 


RINCE 105 SAF, a registered Aber- 

deen-Angus bull, on February 1, 
1955, took over the title, “World’s Most 
Valuable Bull.” Jack Danciger of Fort 
Worth, a client of Bevel & Associates, 
paid $100,000 for a third interest in 
the animal. It would appear that the 
Prince, himself, was one of the few 
not impressed by the news. 

The story and/or pictures ran in 
newspapers and magazines published in 
much of North America, South America, 
Europe, South Africa, Australia, the 
Philippines and most of the islands in 
the Carribbean where there are daily 
newspapers. 

We learned of the completed agree- 
ments for the purchase just ten days 
before the date we chose to break the 
story. 

At first blush it looked-like just an- 
other news story, but good. There were 
three prime factors making for a suc- 
cessful release: 1) an animal story, 
2) a huge sum of money involved, and 
3) the establishing of a world’s record 
sale price for a bull. 

This was no publicity stunt, but a 
legitimate business transaction. Mr. 
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Prince 105 SAF poses with Jack Danciger. Fort Worth cattleman who 
paid $100,000 for a third interest in him 


Danciger expects returns from the pur- 
chase (in the form of the bull's 
progeny) far exceeding the $100,000 
figure. More, he will be building an 
excellent foundation herd of purebred 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle on his Half 
Circle JD Ranches—the real motive for 
buying an interest in Prince 105 SAF. 
The bull, a grand champion 4-year-old, 
was owned jointly by J. V. Hampton, 
Sondra-Lin Stock Farms of Fort Worth, 
and Simon Brothers, Simon Angus 
Farms of Madison, Kansas. 

All three of the present owners are 
planning an export program for their 
Aberdeen-Angus businesses with an eye 
on the South American market. This 
was another aspect of the story we con- 
sidered before release. 

To control the circus atmosphere la- 
tent in the situation, we came to a 
simple conclusion. We determined to 
break the story simultaneously in all 
media that we could reach. It would 
be our story, told our way, that carried 
the initial impact. From there on, we 
knew, we would be fortunate to have 
the chance to exert any “guiding” in- 
fluence that we could. 


We chose February 1 for the release 
date because the date coincided with 
a stock sale to be held at Sondra-Lin 
Stock Farms. Here was an arena with 
color for the announcement. At the 
same time the Southwestern Exposition 
and Fat Stock Show and Rodeo was in 
progress. This show in itself attracts 
international attention among cattle- 
men. Both Sondra-Lin Stock Farms 
and Simon Angus Farms were showing 
there. 

Reactions of professional newsmen 
during our handling of the story indi- 
cated that not everyone is aware of the 
high finances attendant on the purebred 
business. Prince 105 SAF’s great grand- 
sire produced $2,000,000 worth of off- 
spring. What would his value have been 
in dollars and cents? Our radio contact 
in New York turned out to be a former 
Texan. He grasped the story immedi- 
ately. In contrast, the Dallas represent- 
ative cf another major network rejected 
use of the story on the grounds that 
it was “not newsworthy.” No doubt, he 
used the “crackpot” theory in mentally 
cataloging the whole transaction. 

The Prince’s sire formerly held the 
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distinction of “most valuable,’ now 
claimed by his son. The sire, Prince 
105 TT, brought $115,000 for a half in- 
terest, thus establishing his value on 
paper at $230,000. By the same yard- 
stick Prince 105 SAF is worth $300,000, 
although the original owners turned 
down a Danciger offer of $250,000 for a 
half interest in him. One of his calves 
sold for $8,250 and subsequently became 
a grand champion in his own right. With 
artificial insemination, a prime bull can 
sire a thousand calves in a year. 


The stock sale background to the 
story paid off. The sale ring proved its 
worth in a picture story. Mr. Hampton 
and Mr. Urban Simon figured in the 
announcement, and Mr. Hampton's two 
teen-age daughters led Prince 105 SAF 
around the ring. Mr. Danciger made 
his remarks, and one of the girls crowned 
the Prince for regional television dis- 
tribution. 

Our three photographs included one 
of Mr. Danciger handing over his check 
for $100,000. We also took close-ups 
of the check. Copies of this picture 
were given a limited distribution where 
they would do the most good to fore- 
stall any chailenge of the authenticity 
of the story. 


We had prepared in advance special 
stories for: Texas newspapers; major 


newspapers in the cattle states where 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle play an impor- 
tant part in the economy; farm and ranch 
journals; South American newspapers 
and magazines; livestock dailies; live- 
stock market publications; national and 
international wire services; Kansas 
dailies (for the Simon Angus Farms); 
Missouri dailies, especially Kansas City 
and St. Louis; and syndicates that serve 
both daily and weekly newspapers here 
and in South America. 

All of these stories were released for 
the 1:00 p.m. deadline the day of the 
announcement. As far as we know, 
nobody jumped the deadline. 

The stories to South America were 
translated into Spanish and Portuguese 
and sent by airmail with mats or pho- 
tographs, whichever was required, to 
200 major publications. The stories ar- 
rived there the day before the sale and 
announcement. English language pa- 
pers there received the story in English. 

For the announcement and attendant 
publicity we had to have the bull brought 
to Fort Worth from Madison, Kansas. 
Our release date was on a Tuesday. The 
pictures of the bull and its owners (now 
three) were taken on the preceding 
Thursday night. Time magazine's dead- 
line for the week’s issue was on Friday. 
We put still-warm prints on an airplane 
for New York at 2:30 a.m. Friday. 


George and Betty Bevel (Mr. and Mrs.) examine some of the wide-spread 


coverage of the material they released. 
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Cuts and mats were ready Friday, and 
we made the mail Friday night. The 
400-word story had been written and 
envelopes addressed earlier. 

Saturday was “magazine” day. Sun- 
day we transgressed, for the wire serv- 
ices required attention. Stories were 
mailed to AP, UP, INS and Reuters 
and other overseas services. 

Stories of 1000 words went to the 
farm and ranch journals, even though 
the wire services and dailies had done 
a thorough job. Anticipating rejection 
by many of the magazines, we never- 
theless sent the stories as an educational 
job. It bore fruit. We have been asked 
to do stories for several publications 
on the Danciger ranches, where there 
are cattle for sale, remember? 

Everywhere we sent a direct release, 
we sent a mat or photograph. Some of 
our clippings show only the photograph 
(one of several), although most include 
the story and picture. 

We have received more than 1,000 
clippings on the original release. In 
South America the story treatment 
ranged from a PI, 3-column head with 
art to a 2-column, inside spot for the 
mat. 

What did the publicity accomplish? 

For one thing, it has sold some cattle 
for Mr. Danciger, although he still has 
a selective culling-out job while he 
builds his foundation herd. Orders are 
on hand for offspring of Prince 105 
SAF. 

We hope it drove a big nail in the 
platform on which we hope to build 
an expanding South American market 
for registered Aberdeen-Angus cattle. 
One prominent rancher of South Ameri- 
ca has ordered cattle already, and a 
Mexican rancher has bought six head. 

We know it boosted the value of the 
whole line of Aberdeen-Angus cattle 
from which Prince 105 SAF was calved. 
Owners of stuck of this breed line are 
going to realize a dollars-and-cents ben- 
efit from the story. 

Mr. Danciger says a calf sired by the 
Prince should be worth $1,000 more 
now than it would have been before the 
release. 

Favorable editorials and feature arti- 
cles dealing with the bull have been 
written. Jokes have sprung up, as they 
will. 

An interesting sidelight insofar as 
Bevel & Associates is concerned is that 
we have received numerous requests 
from within the United States and from 
South America for articles dealing with 
agriculture and cattle raising. 
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George M. Crowson, assistant to the president of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road and president of PRSA, addressing the third annual meeting of the 
Railroad Public Relations Association at Colorado Springs. 


CENTRAL TEXAS CHAPTER gets its charter—Pictured at the installa- 
tion ceremonies for PRSA’s 27th Chapter are, left to right, Robert L. Bliss, 
the Society's executive vice president; George M. Clarke, executive vice 
president of the Dairy Products Institute of Texas, president of the new 
Chapter; George M. Crowson, president of PRSA:; Ray Neumann, head 
of Ray Neumann & Associates, Chapter vice president; and Mallory Mc- 
Donald, vice president-advertising and publicity, Florida Power & Light 
Company, Southwestern District vice president of the Society. 
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Ed Lipscomb, director of public re- 
lations for the National Cotton 
Council of America, has been ap- 
pointed to the PR Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Council for Agricul- 
tural and Chemurgic Research, which 
will hold its first meeting in Wash- 
ington next month. Mr. Lipscomb 
ts also president of the Agricultural 
Relations Council, a national organ- 
ization of public relations execu- 
tives tn agriculture. 


Vernon Pope, partner in the New 
York public relations firm of Ver- 
non and Elizabeth Pope, has been 
appointed public relations counsel 
by the State of Minnesota to pro- 
mote its program for the develop- 
ment of Minnesota’s economic and 
natural resources. 
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PRSA INAUGURATES 27TH CHAPTER 


One of the largest crowds ever to at- 
tend installation ceremonies for a new 
chapter gathered in Austin June 21 to 
give the Central Texas Chapter of the 
Public Relations Society of America 
an auspicious start. 

More than one hundred members of 
PRSA, their wives, representatives of the 
press and guests, attended a cocktail 
party and dinner at the Austin Club. 
A special plane brought 23 members of 
the Houston Chapter to Austin, and 
others were present from Dallas, Tyler 
and other points. 

Special guests were PRSA President 
George M. Crowson, assistant to the 
president of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, and Executive Vice President 
Robert L. Bliss, who were presented 
Honorary Certificates of Texas Citizen- 
ship by Jimmy Banks, executive as- 
sistant to Governor Allan Shivers. Both 
Mr. Crowson and Mr. Bliss addressed the 
dinner meeting. 

Malory McDonald of Houston, South- 


western District vice president, and 
director of public relations for the Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines, presented the charter 
to Central Texas President George M. 
Clarke of Austin, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Dairy Products Institute of 
Texas, and Ray Neumann, San Antonio 
public relations counsel and Chapter 
vice president. 

Ceremonies attending the installation 
actually began at noon June 21 when 
Mr. Crowson spoke to more than 250 
members of the Austin Rotary Club on 
the subject, “Where to Start in Public 
Relations.” At 3 p. m., the first meeting 
of the new chapter was held in the Com- 
modore Perry Hotel. At 6:15 p. m., Mr. 
Crowson and Mr. Bliss were interviewed 
in a discussion of national public re- 
lations development, on “Texas To- 
night,” a news program over KTBC-TV. 

Organization of the Central Texas 
Chapter was completed earlier this year 
after many months of planning. Thus 
far, ten active members in Austin and 


San Antonio have qualified for member- 
ship. 

In addition to Mr. Clarke and Mr. 
Neumann, other officers include: Lin- 
coln Williston, executive secretary, Tex- 
as Medical Association, Austin, secre- 
tary; Ellis Shapiro, public relations coun- 
sel, San Antonio, treasurer, and Horace 
Busby, public relations counsel, Austin, 
Chapter representative to the Board of 
Directors. 

Austin members of the new Chapter 
are: Jack R. Maguire, director of public 
relations for the Texas Insurance Ad- 
visory Association, and W. Earl Turner, 
executive secretary, Texas Independent 
Producers and Royalty Owners Associa- 
tion. 

San Antonio members are: Aubrey 
Kline, public relations director, Pearl 
Breweries; Col. R. P. Rosengren, infor- 
mation officer, Fourth Army, and Leon 
Taylor, public relations direcor of 
Trinity University. 


Railroad Public Relations Association Meets In Colorado 


The third annual meeting of the Rail- 
road Public Relations Association was 
held at the Broadmoor Hotel in Colo- 
rado Springs in mid-June. 

During the meeting the following 
officers were elected for the year 1955- 
56: Bernard E. Young, assistant to the 
president, Southern Railway System, 
president; J. Hampton Baumgartner, 
manager of public relations, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad, East- 
ern Region vice president; Raymond J. 
Maxwell, director of publicity and ad- 
vertising, Missouri Pacific Lines, Western 
Region vice president, W. Edward 
Rachels, assistant vice president, Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad Company, 
Southern Region vice president; and J. 
Don Parel, of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, secretary-treasurer. 

George M. Crowson, assistant to the 
president of the Illinois Central Railroad 
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and president of PRSA, discussed the 
“Railroad Impact of PR” and paid tribute 
to the roads for their pioneer efforts to 
further public relations, for establishing 
public relations as an important man- 
agement function, and for serving as 
guides for many other companies and 
other industries. He credited the rail- 
roads with setting patterns in public 
relations advertising, internal communi- 
cation, the use of special events to tell 
the industry’s story, and identifying good 
performance as the foundation of good 
public relations. 

As keynote speaker, George C. Frank, 
assistant to the president of the Erie 
Railroad, developed the conference 
theme, “The Big Look at Railroad Public 
Relations.” He emphasized the need for 
wider use of internal public relations 
to convince “our own people that in the 
eyes of the public there is no public 


relations substitute for good operation 
and good corporate behavior. Aggressive 
company programs, he said, should be 
designed to develop full understanding 
of the public relations function and of 
every employe’s role, from policy-making 
to final performance, ia executing it. 
Other public relations executives ap- 
pearing on the program included Wil- 
liam E. Hayes, executive assistant to the 
president of the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railroad Company; Francis 
V. Koval, assistant to the president, 
Chicago and North Western Railway 
System; J. Carroll Bateman, assistant 
chairman of the Eastern Railroad Presi- 
dents Conference; Ralph C. Champlin, 
vice president in charge of public re- 
lations, The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany; and K. C. Ingram, assistant to the 
president, Southern Pacific Company. 
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WOULD TAKE 


PULLMAN TRAIN 


MILES LONG 


to carry all the executives 


who read Newsweek 


Executives who read Newsweek —562,000 
Capacity of 117-mile-long Pullman train—562,104 
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FIELD NEWS 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


Kerryn_ King, 
public relations di- 
rector of The Texas 
Company, has been 
elected president of 
the New York Chap- 
ter. The outgoing 
president, Kalman B. 
Kerryn King Druck, vice presi- 
dent of Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., 
served two terms. 

Other officers for 1955-56 include: J. 
Raymond Bell, public relations executive 
of Columbia Pictures Corporation, first 
vice president; Stephen E. Fitzgerald, man- 
aging partner of Stephen Fitzgerald & 
Company, second vice president; Richard 
W. Darrow, vice president of Hill and 
Knowlton, Inc., third vice president; Bates 
Raney, staff manager of Johns-Manville 
Corporation's public relations department, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Directors elected for a three-year term 
are Melva Chesrown, president of Melva 
Chesrown, Inc., Thomas E. Paradine of 
the Coca-Cola Company, and Thomas D. 
Yutzy, partner of Dudley-Anderson-Yut- 
zy. Directors elected for a one-year term 
are Mr. Druck, ex-officio, and Marvin 
Murphy, vice president and public rela- 
tions director of N. W. Ayer & Son. 


ROCHESTER CHAPTER 


The Rochester Chapter completed its 
third year with a dinner at the home of 
one of its members, Mrs. Saul Frankel, pub- 
lic relations director, Rochester Chapter, 
American Red Cross. 

Prior to the meeting the following ofh- 
cers for 1955-56 were elected: William 
P. Blackmon, supervisor of public relations, 
Delco Appliance Division, General Motors 
Corporation, president; Eugene F. Richner, 
section manager, Eastman Kodak Company, 
vice president; Alfred Davis, director of 


‘Swayne P. Goodenough, first president, 
‘flanked by Thomas F. Robertson (left), 
second president, and William H. Corwin, 
third president. 


public relations, Rochester Institute of 
Technology, treasurer; Barbara Moore, 
account executive, Harshe-Rotman, Inc., 
secretary; and Norman M. Howden, di- 
rector of publicity, Charles L. Rumrill & 
Company, Inc., representative on the na- 
tional board of directors. 

During the evening, each of the Chap- 
ter’s past presidents was presented with 
a personally inscribed gavel commemo- 
rating his service to the organization. 
Thomas F. Robertson, director of public 
information for Eastman Kodak Company, 
was given a framed scroll in recogniton 
of the gold Oscar of Industry he won for 
his company’s annual report. 


ST. LOUIS CHAPTER 


Bernard A. Ehrenreich, director of pub- 
lic relations for the Bank of St. Louis, 
was elected president of the St. Louis 
Chapter at the organization's annual meet- 
ing in June. 

Other officers elected were M. Ritchey 
Cring, assistant to the president-public 
relations, Missouri-Kansas Texas Railroad, 
vice president; and Robert E. Smith, sec- 
retary to Mayor Raymond R. Tucker, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Plans were made for the Chapter’s an- 
nual public relations conference to be held 
October 19 at the Hotel Statler. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
BAY AREA CHAPTER 


The June dinner meeting of the Bay 
Area Chapter featured a public relations 
case history of “Science in Action,” TV 
program sponsored by the American Trust 
Company. 

The program brought together those 
who have played major roles in the devel- 
opment of the television series. They dis- 
cussed the show’s public relations aspects, 
its advertising value, the relationship be- 
tween a non-commercial producer and a 
commercial sponsor, its value as an educa- 
tional aid, and its reception by teen-age 
potential scientists. 

Participants included Lloyd E. Graybiel, 
vice president, public relations, American 
Trust Company; Dr. Robert C. Miller, 
director of the California Academy of 
Sciences; Dr. Earl S. Herald, curator of 
aquatic biology, California Academy of 
Sciences, and program host on “Science 
in Action”; Benjamin Draper, executive 
producer of the show; Lester B. Johnson, 
assistant vice president and advertising 
manager, American Trust Company; Ken- 
neth D. Jones, account executive, McCann- 
Erickson; John J. Burke, head of the 
science department, George Washington 
High School, San Francisco; and David 
Gilbert, student at the University of Cal- 
ifornia and former student guest scientist 
on the program. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHAPTER 


“Human relations is the most important 
part of public relations work. One of our 
biggest jobs is to help our boss be him- 
self and look like himself.” These were 
the words of advice given by Russell Wilks, 
director of public relations for the United 
States Rubber Company, before members 
of the Southern California Chapter at 
their June meeting. 


Speaking on the topic, “What Does 
Your Boss Look Like?”, Mr. Wilks pre- 
sented a stirring challenge to members 
and guests. 

The chairman of PRSA’s Executive 
Committee last year, now _ treasurer 
of the Society, Mr. Wilks, reminded 
the luncheon-goers that “your job is to 
make business understood. The electron- 
ics era is here, the atomic age is sweeping 
down fast and the solar era is just around 
the corner. To gain understanding and 
good will of our free enterprise system is 
every public relations man’s challenge,” 
he said. 

“What your boss says and does is of ut- 
most importance. His speeches are most 
important as what he says has many im- 
plications that affect the public relations 
program,” he pointed out. 


“To help others rise to a challenge and 
to inspire each employe to do his best job 
is each executive’s responsibility. The 
public relations man can aid immeasurably 
with this task if he can help the boss be 
himself. We want to reach the mind and 
the heart, but the heart must be readied 
first,” he concluded. 


Carroll R. West, 
vice president of the 
Title Insurance and 
Trust Company, was 
named _ 1955-56 
president of the 
Chapter. suc- 

3 ceeds H. H. “Bob” 
Carroll R. West Roberts, assistant 
public relations manager for Standard Oil 
Company of California, who was named 
chapter representative to the national 
board of directors of PRSA. 

John E. Fields, vice president in charge 
of development at the University of 
Southern California anc program chair- 
man for the 8th National Public Relations 
Conference, was also named a chapter 
representative for the national board. 

Elected vice presidents were Fred John- 
son, executive director of Associated In- 
Group Donors; Randolph Van Nostrand, 
director of public relations for the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association; 
and George West, director of advertising 
and public relations for Consolidated En- 
gineering Corporation. Fred Comstock, 
director of public relations for the Calif- 
ornia Trucking Associations, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 
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ACPRA 


ACPRA President Francis C. Pray 
of the University of Pittsburgh wel- 
comes President-Elect Bradford D. 
Ansley of Emory University. 


More than 800 public relations admin- 
istrators, representing nearly all of the 
nation’s colleges and universities, gath- 
ered at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, 
June 29 to July 2, for the annual con- 
vention of the American College Pub- 
lic Relations Association. 

The opening speaker, Dr. Harold C. 
Case, president of Boston University, 
urged ACPRA members to be phil- 
osophers, students, listeners, reporters, 
and interpreters. College PR adminis- 
trators need to be all these, he said, in 
order to clearly reveal to the American 
public the true procedures of our edu- 
cational system. 

In a seminar meeting, Allen Center, 
director of public relations for Motorola, 
Inc., predicted that “the number of prac- 
titioners will at least double in ten years 
with more companies undertaking pub- 
lic relations programs, with the de- 
centralization of industry requiring res- 
ident public relations people in plant 
communities, and with the increased 
mechanization of industry posing new 
problems of internal and external com- 
munications.” The industrial public re- 
lations maa, he said, will be better 
qualified due to better academic training 
at the college level, more rigid standards 
of professional practice, and the weeding 
out of incompetents. He pointed out 
that there will be a close integration of 
public relations activities with market- 
ing and personnel activities through a 
mutual respect for motivational research 
and human relations practices. 

Professor Clarence A. Schoenfeld, as- 
sistant to the director of the extension 
division of the University of Wisconsin, 
noted that enlightened univirsity public 
relations is selective and not sentimental. 
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The effective institution is the university 
which is criticizing as well as coopera- 
ting. It is as skeptical as it as loyal. It 
defends its right to object as strongly as 
it exercises its right to agree. 

The nation’s colleges and universities 
are faced with the challenge of doing a 
better job of interpreting their needs 
and contributions to the public and in- 
dustry, said Howard T. Beaver, presi- 
dent of Beaver Associates, Inc. “There 
can be no solution to the problem of fi- 
nancing private colleges and universities 
until there is a great increase in the 
quality of public relations,’ he stated 
at a fund-raising panel. 

Panel discussions on newspaper and 
magazine publicity emphasized that 
college public relations officials should 
“lay it it on the line” in dealing with the 
press when an adverse story breaks on 
the campus. As William P. Ehling, 
Syracuse University information services 
director, pointed out: They “have just 
as much of a responsibility to play fair 
with the press and public in adverse sit- 
uations as they do in favorable stories.” 

The dramatic impact of the Salk polio 
vaccine report “was inevitable and not 
the result of a deliberate publicity build- 
up,” said Cleland B. Wyllie, University 
of Michigan news service director, and 
Max Q. Elder, University of Pittsburgh 
news service director, who handled press 
arrangements for the report announce- 
ment. “Even if the vaccine report had 
been made in a cave, with the press ex- 
cluded, it would have had the same 
effect” Mr. Elder explained. 

An “award for distinguished service 
to education” was presented to The 
Council for Financial Aid to Education 
during the convention, and Mrs. Eleanor 
R. Collier, publicity director at Boston 
University, received the ACPRA “award 
for outstanding achievement.” 

The technological institutions shared 
top exhibit honors—the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Tennessee Agricultural 
and Industrial State University, and Tex- 
as Technological College. Each won 
three awards in the judging of nine 
categories of college publications and 
other promotional materials. 

The presentations were made by re- 
tiring ACPRA president Francis C. 
Pray, public relations counselor for the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Officers for 1955-56 elected at the con- 
vention are: Bradford D. Ansley, director 
of public relations, Emory University, 
president; James Jordan, director of in- 


NERSICA Sponsors 
Public Relations Contest 


A nation-wide competition designed 
to stimulate public relations activity 
among its local groups has been an- 
nounced by NERSICA, Inc., the trade 
association representing the home im- 
provement contractors of the United 
States. 

According to Lee R. Verchereau, 
chairman of the associations’ public re- 
lations committee, NERSICA’s public 
relations program, which was initiated 
a year ago, has already produced signifi- 
cant results. National Home Improve- 
ment Month was particularly successful. 

Judges of the contest will be Robert 
L. Bliss, executive vice president of 
PRSA; Cameron Day, associate news 
editor of Printers’ Ink; and Weston 
Smith, executive vice president of Fi- 
nancial World. 


SRDS ESTABLISHES 
NEW CONSUMER SYSTEM 


A new system for classifying con- 
sumer magazines has been announced 
by Standard Rate & Data Service, pub- 
lishers of media and market information. 
Consumer Magazine Rates and Data 
now groups consumer magazines, farm 
and export publications under “editorial 
interest” classifications. The new format 
is designed to speed reference to in- 
formation important to buyers of media. 

Within 50 classifications, ranging 
from “almanacs” to “youth,” over 650 
consumer magazines are listed alpha- 
betically. This new system, similar to 
that used in SRDS’ Business Publication 
Rates and Data, has undergone nearly 
four years of research and testing. 


formation service, State University of 
Iowa, secretary-treasurer; G. Duncan 
Wimpress, assistant to the president, 
Colorado School of Mines, vice presi- 
dent for districts and memberships; 
James W. Armsey, assistant to the chan- 
cellor, New York University, vice presi- 
dent for publications and association 
services; John E. Fields, vice president 


in charge of development of the 
University of Southern California, 
vice president for sections. Lynn D. 


Poole, director of public relations for 
The Johns Hopkins University, was 
chosen president-elect for 1956-57. 

The association will hold its 1956 
Convention at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulpher Springs, West Virginia, 
july 8-11. 
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RAILWAY EXPRESS SPENDS $60,000,000... 
buying 13,500 new trucks and trailers, 500 
new refrigerator cars, putting millions into 
new equipment. Read all about it on Page 66, 
July Nation’s Business. 


GROW BIG... In Wichita, Kansas ten years 
ago O. A. Sutton breezed into the electric 
fan business, revolutionized comfort cooling, 
turned $3,000 into $30,000,000. Starts on Page 
28, July Nation’s Business. 


action-in- 


MORE LADY BOSSES... 2,000,000 more 
women in business and industry by 1960... 
means more of the fair sex in bigger jobs, 
major changes in your business. Don’t miss 
Page 54, July Nation’s Business. 
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ACTION! When planes approach speeds 
where air friction melts metals — startling 
problems face makers of ceramics, plastics, 
metals, electronics, coolants, lubricants and 
fuels. The editors of NATION’S BUSINESS 
reported this in an article entitled, “Aviation 
Assaults the Heat Barrier.” Reader response 
was immediate. 

Newspapers picked up the story... readers 
requested reprints. One aircraft company 
asked for 50 copies...an engineer with a 
major plane builder wanted “more data”... 
an executive in a technical publishing com- 
pany said “Tell me more about the background 


of the author...a most exciting article.” 
Such active response from readers is re- 
flected, too, in advertising results. An insur- 
ance company says NATION’S BUSINESS 
provides a door-opener for its agents calling 
on successful businessmen ...several states 
are attracting plant site prospects through 
NATION’S BUSINESS...many companies 
advertising office services and supplies in 
NATION’S BUSINESS are getting direct to 
executives with authority to buy. They know 
from happy experience that “action-in-busi- 
ness” results when you advertise to business in 
NATION’S BUSINESS. Washington, D.C. 


Nation's Business. 


TOR BUSINESSMEN 


50 more antitrust cases are 


as 
Your trouble shooter at Big Four meeting race » 


Unions buy bive chip stocks esse « 
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People . Programs . and Accounts 


PAUL L. FILTER has been promoted to 
head of the public relations section in the 
New York office of The Dow Chemical 
Company. He has concentrated in recent 
years on service to the company’s Mag- 
nesium Department and to the magnesium 
industry through the Magnesium Associ- 
ation, serving for a time as chairman of 
the association’s public relations com- 
mittee. 


HERBERT E. BICKEL, director of public 
relations for the Virginia Transit Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Richmond for the 1955- 
56 term. 


LESLIE C. STRATTON, national director of 
public relations of the Boy Scouts of 
America, has been named a member of 
the Public Relations Advisory Committee 
of the Boy Scouts International Bureau at 
London, England. 


M. O. RYAN, man- 
ager of the Wash- 
ington office of the 
American Hotel As- 
sociation, has been 
named president of 


the Washington 
Trade Association 
Executives. 


MOVES 


ROBERT MCDEVITT, 
formerly a partner 
of Pendray & Com- 
pany, been 
named a vice presi- 
dent of Burson- 
Marsteller Associ- 
ates, Inc., New York, 
Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh public relations firm. His head- 
quarters will be in the New York offices. 


HARSHE-ROTMAN, INC., Chicago and 
New York public relations firm, has opened 
an office in Detroit. Dick Frederick, 
veteran Detroit newspaperman and publi- 
cist, will represent the firm in the Michigan 
area. 


COMMUNICATIONS ASSOCIATES, INC., 
specialists in medical and pharmaceutical 
public relations, has moved to new and 


larger quarters at 130 East 59th Street, 
New York. 


FRANK THOMAS, formerly with Pendray 
& Company, has opened his own public 
relations office in the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York. 
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WILLIAM A. DUR- 
BIN, former director 
of public relations 
for the Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit, 
has been named 
manager of public 
relations for the 
American Cyanamid 
Company, New York. EDWARD LITTLE- 
JOHN, former associate director will suc- 
ceed Mr. Durbin at the Burroughs Corp- 
oration. 


WARD B. STEVEN- 
SON, former direc- 
tor of public rela- 
tions for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., has been 
named vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
public relations at 
Benton & Bowles, 
Inc., New York. Currently PRSA Treas- 
urer, he kas been chairman of the PR 
Steering Committee of ANA and vice 
chairman of the Joint AAAA-ANA Com- 
mittee on Understanding of our Economic 
System. 


PAUL C. RIDINGS heads a trio who have 
moved from the Fort Worth to the Dallas 
office of Witherspoon & Ridings, Texas 
public relations firm. ROBERT CARL, ac- 
count executive, and MRS. JEAN JORDAN, 
account assistant, complete the transfer. 


FREDERICK A. (TED) LONG, veteran 
radio, television and advertising agency 
executive, has been named head of over- 
seas television activities of the U. S. Infor- 
mation Agency. The newly created pos- 
iticn represents the first step in a planned 
expansion of USIA’s TV service to over- 
seas stations. 


EMMETT E. ROBINSON, director of pub- 
lic relations and acting head of the jour- 
nalism department at Mississippi State Col- 
Icge for Women, has joined the sales 
promotion staff of the National Cotton 
Council. 


THE MANNING PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FirRM, of New York and Boston, has pur- 
chased for its own use the five-story office 
building at 25 East 73 Street, New York. 


JAMES E. SWIFT, formerly with the Music 
Corporation of America-TV, has joined 
the public relations department of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., to work 
in its Hollywood office. 


Reflecting the growing recognition of pub- 
lic relations and advertising, the Chamber 
of Commerce of Hartford, Conn., has 
elected as president CHARLES BRUNELLE, 
president of the Hartford public relations 
firm which bears his name. 


EDWIN C. SHAFER 
has been appointed 
director of public 
relations for the 
Union Pacific Rail- 
road. Formerly as- 
sistant to the general 
director of public re- 
lations, he will be 
responsible for public relations activi- 
ties of the railroad in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. Mr. Schafer is 
president of PRSA’s Nebraska Chapter. 


ACCOUNTS 


MELLOTT, THOMSEN, PITNEY & CO., 
New York, has been retained by American 
Window Glass Company as corporate and 
financial relations counsel. Services to the 
company will include the fields of financial 
stockholder, business, community and 
trade relationships. 


MELVA CHESROWN, INC., New York 
public relations firm, has been appointed 
to handle a national program of public 
relations and product publicity for Baker 
Furniture, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Thelma Beresin, director of the pub- 
lic relations and publicity department 
of Gray % Rogers, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising public relations firm, cuts 
the cake marking the tenth anniver- 
sary of the department's birthday in 
June 1945, Franklin P. Jones, Gray 
® Rogers partner, who heads up pub- 
licity, helps celebrate the event. 
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These Tide Issues 
Will Be Starch-Tested 


How well will it work? 


Whether you're testing atomic artillery or advertising tech- 
nique, only the actual proving ground trial can give you the 
final answer. 


September 10 
That’s why Tide offers ‘proving ground service’’—where Closing Date: August 26 
advertisers and their agencies can Starch-test their ads at 


no extra cost. 
October 8 


Alert your agency or promotion department to Tide’s 28 


Starch-dates now. 


Your Tide sales representative can show you exactly how 
to make the most of your Starch study report. 


I ide . . 232 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


November 5 
Closing Date: October 21 


an exclusive Tide service 
in the marketing field! 
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Working on national conference 
plans: left to right, seated—Jack 
Fields, vice president in charge of 
development, University of South- 
ern California, conference program 
chairman, and Edward F. Baumer, 
director of public relations, The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America (Western Home Office), 
general chairman; standing—Ernest 
Loebbecke, president, Title Insur- 
ance and Trust Company; and Hor- 
ace Brower, president, Occidental 
Life Insurance Company. 


Some 1,000 top public relations ex- 
ecutives of the United States and for- 
eign countries will gather in the Am- 


Adiioney Committee Formed to Assist with 8th National 


basador Hotel, Los Angeles, for the 
8th National Public Relations Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Public Relations 
Society of America, November 14-16, 
according to Edward F. Baumer, general 
conference chairman and public relations 
director for the western home office, 
Prudential Insurance Company. 

Mr. Baumer said it is the first time 
the conference has been held in Los 
Angeles. He also revealed that a special 
advisory board of fourteen business, edu- 
cational and civic leaders in Southern 
California had been formed to assist the 
conference committee in framing the 
conference program. 

Mr. Baumer pointed out that Los An- 
geles was selected as a conference site 
because its enterprising character and 
swift growth as a major business and 
industrial center gave it special interest 
for public relations men. 

Members of the conference advisory 
committee are Harry Volk, vice presi- 
dent in charge of western operations for 
Prudential Insurance Company; Dr. 
Fred C. Fagg, president of the University 
of Southern California; Carl P. Miller, 
president, Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce; Ernest Loebbecke, president, 
Title Insurance and Trust Company; 
George O’Brien, vice president, Standard 
Oil Company of California; Justin Dart, 


Conference 


president, Rexall Drug Inc. and As- 
sociated In-Group Donors; Herbert Holr, 
president, California Trucking Associa- 
tion; Horace Brower, president, Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company; Alden 
Roach, president, Consolidated Western 
Steel Division, U. S. Steel Corporation; 
F. Marion Banks, president, Southern 
California Gas Company; Dent W. San- 
ford, vice president, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company; Donald Douglas, Sr., 
president, Douglas Aircraft Company; 
Robert Mitchel, president, Merchants 
& Manufacturers Association; and Frank 
Hathaway, president, Los Angeles Athe- 
letic Club. 


AAIE Forms 
Speakers Bureau 

Formation of the 1955-56 Speakers 
Bureau of the American Association of 
Industrial Editors has been announced 
by President Ellen W. Van Dusen, 
Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
In announcing the formation of this 
year’s bureau, Mrs. Van Dusen pointed 
out that this has been a service of AAIE 
for many years. 

The association makes speakers avail- 
able to local industrial editing chapters, 
management groups and journalism 
schools. Requests for speakers should 
be directed to Mrs. Van Dusen. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


REGISTER 


2 West 46 Street 


NOW AVAILABLE --- The Public Relations Register 


organizational sections. 


field. 


Room 706 
& 


e@ Now available in its 7th annual edition, with hard 
bound covers, and easy index format. 


@ Lists the 2,000 leading public relations executives 
throughout the U. S. and 11 foreign countries. 


@ Cross-referenced by alphabetical, geographical and 


@ The only authoritative listing of the public relations 


Price $25.00* 
(Special rate available for libraries and public service imstitutions) 


The 1955 Public Relations Register 


New York 36, N. Y. 


*plus NYC tax where applicable 
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Steadily Growing Because 
It’s Constantly Serving .. . 
And Serving Better .. . 


THAT’S THE TRUCKING INDUSTRY! 


And It Pays As It Serves .. . Truck Fleet Doubled, 
Tax Payments Tripled, In 10-Year Period! 


Increasing demands for the fast, flexible service trucks 
offer shippers and the public have resulted in the 
trucking industry doubling its fleet of trucks from 
1944 to 1954. 


Yes, the number of vehicles in the trucking 
industry’s fleet has risen from 4,513,000 in 1944 to 9,412,000 in 
1954 — proof of the economical, efficient 
transportation service motor transport provides. 


Every truck you see on the highway is there because 
it’s performing a needed service. It’s there 
because it has a job to do, a job that may be tied right 
in with your job, your day to day living. 


Trucks pay as they serve, too. In this same 
10-year period, the taxes trucks pay rose threefold from 
$561,000,000 to $1,748,000,000! Representing 16% 
of all vehicles, trucks paid 33% of all state 
highway user taxes! 


Truck transportation provides Trucks, on the go 24 hours a The flexibility of truck trans- 
door-to-door delivery — it's a day, keep the freight moving port puts every community — 
direct service, with a minimum constantly, get shipments to no matter how small — on a 
of freight handling! destination on time! direct receiving line. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
If You’ve Got It .. . A Truck Brought It! 
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It’s Your 
Move..... 


and the move 
is to 
LOS ANGELES 


for the 
Sth 


National 


PR 


Conference 


Sponsored by 
Public Relations Society 


of America, Inc. 
The Ambassador 
Los Angeles 


November 14, 15, 16, 
1955 
Advance registration forms 


now available for meeting 


and hotel space. 
* 


Write to PRSA 
2 West 46 St., New York 36 


Plan Now 
To Attend !! 
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AMA Produces Film 
On Collective Bargaining 


The American Management Associa- 
tion has produced what it believes to 
be the first film ever made of an actual 
union-management contract bargaining 
session. The 50-minute 16mm_ black 
and white sound motion picture, entitled 
“You Are There At The Bargaining 
Table: Collective Bargaining In Ac- 
tion,” is based on a closed-circuit tele- 
cast presented at AMA’s mid-winter 
personnel conference in Chicago last 
February. 

Nearly 2,000 personnel and labor re- 
lations executives saw the original AMA 
telecast, part of the 1955 contract talks 
between the Rogers Corporation, Rogers, 
Conn., manufacturer of plastic and fi- 
brous materials, and the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers (AFL). 

Prints of the film are available for 
rental or purchase by business, labor, 
educational, or other interested groups. 
For the benefit of companies that want 
to use the movie for training purposes, 
it is accompanied by a 125-page kit 
containing suggestions for staging a 
film conference and factual background 
material on collective bargaining. 


PERSONALITIES DIFFER 
IN BUYERS OF NEW 
AND OLD PRODUCTS 


The consumers of new products have 
very different personalities from those 
who form the major market for older 
products, reports the James M. Vicary 
Company, New York market research 
firm. 

Researchers find that three different 
types of consumers create the historic, 
statistical “S” curve. This curve is com- 
monly called the product growth curve 
and shows a slow initial acceptance for 
new products followed by a surge of 
mass buying and then a final leveling off 
and stabilization. 

Those who first try the new product 
are the perpetual experimenters or 
“innovators.” “Innovators” are followed 
in the market by the “formalists” who 
create the mass buying surge. In the end 
the “traditionalists” inherit the market 
when acceptance has been completely 
consolidated and the product is no longer 
new. 

From research now in progress, Mr. 
Vicary reports further, it is expected 
that a way of determining the psycho- 
logical age of existing products can be 
found in order to more precisely guage 
marketing strategy. 


Barlow Elected 
Chairman of National 
Publicity Council 


Walter G. Barlow, vice president of 
Opinion Research Corporation has been 
elected chairman of the National Pub- 
licity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services. 

Herman Hettinger, vice president of 
D. M. S. Hegarty & Associates was re- 
elected treasurer and Nate L. Crabtree, 
director of public relations for General 
Mills, Inc. was elected to the board. 
Continuing members of the Council 
board are James L. Turrentine, assistant 
to the president, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., and 
W. Howard Chase, public relations 
vice president and general executive, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. All are PRSA 
members. 

The National Publicity Council is an 
educational and advisory service for 
health, welfare and other community or- 
ganizations in the public relations and 
public education fields. It serves mem- 
bers throughout the United States, 
Canada, and several foreign countries. 


AMA Offers New Course 
In Marketing Management 

A new course in marketing manage- 
ment for business executives will be in- 
augurated this summer by the American 
Management Association. 

The first of three one-week meetings 
comprising the course will be held 
August 22-26 as part of AMA’s summer 
program on the campus of Colgate Uni- 
versity in Hamilton, New York. The 
second and third units will be conducted 
at the Hotel Sheraton Astor in New 
York City October 17-21 and November 
28-December 2. 

Next year the course will go on a 
regular schedule, with headquarters in 
New York City. 


Educational Exchange 
Booklet Published 

The Institute of International Edu- 
cation has just published a 56-page report 
on foreign citizens training and teaching 
in the United States during the 1954-55 
academic year, illustrated with graphs 
and charts. 

Replacing “Education for One World,” 
the census of foreign students in the 
United States published annually since 
1948, the more comprehensive “Open 
Doors” gives all the basic statistics pres- 
ently available on the total population 
involved in educational exchange be- 
tween the United States and the other 
countries of the world. 


Public Relations Journal 
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Radio City 
couldn’t hold 


WHICH IS RIGHT?..... 


or who did what to Radio City? 


To the casual observer, the photographs on the right above, illustrating the current advertising 
campaign of Newsweek magazine, might indicate that for the second time this year the vigorous 
news weekly had re-arranged the New York Skyline (they ran an advertisement recently, des- 
cribing the magazine’s circulation which showed five Empire State Buildings dotting Manhat- 
tan’s sky line). 


The switch on the right, above, was unplanned, however. Credit—or debit—the July heat 
wave in the printing plant of the Public Relations Register which cut Radio City in two and 
moved half of it up to Central Park and shifted the balance toward the Bowery. 


Even when you OK all the proofs, printers have a way with things — we only hope that all the 
executives between the two ‘new halves” of Radio City have now become Newsweek readers, 


like the ones that tenant the divorced segments. 


Magazines really move people, don’t they? 


International Conference On The Future Of Freedom 


The Congress for Cultural Freedom 
is organizing an International Confer- 
ence on the subject of “The Future of 
Freedom,” to be held in Milan, between 
September 12 and 17, 1955. Leading 
economists, sociologists, and historians 
from all countries, representing diverse 
points of view, will participate. 

Established in 1950, the Congress is 
an international organization of writers, 
artists, philosophers and scientists, who 
seek to combat threats to freedom of 
creative thought wherever they appear. 
It is a non-governmental and non-po- 
litical organization. 

Honorary presidents of the organiza- 
tion are the German philosopher, Karl 
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Jaspers; the famous British scientist and 
philosopher, Lord Bertrand Russell; the 
philosopher and founder of neo-thom- 
ism, Jacques Maritain; and the Ameri- 
can clergyman and writer, Reinhold 
Niebuhr. The president of the executive 
committee is Denis de Rougemont. 
The purpose of the Milan Conference 
is to serve as a forum for the discussion 
and exchange of ideas relative to the 
basic problems of our time which need 
to be solved if societal organization is 
to keep step with scientific progress. 
PRSA member Minoo R. Masani, di- 
rector of industrial and public relations 
for Tata Industries Limited, Bombay, 
India, will be one of the participants. 


GOOD ANNUAL REPORTS 
GROWING IN NUMBER 


A total of 1,895 industrial corpora- 
tions and financial institutions have been 
honored by Financial World for pro- 
ducing informative annual reports for 
1954. This number compares with 
1,728 cited a year ago and qualified for 
the final judging for the bronze “Oscar- 
of-Industry” trophies. In its fifteenth 
international competition, the national 
weekly magazine rated a total of 5,000 
annual reports entered from all over the 
Western Hemisphere. 

During the summer an independent 
board of judges will select from these 
merit-rated annual reports the best in 
each of 100 industrial classifications. 
Winners will be announced in October. 
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PRESS CLIPPINGS 


News items, editorials, advertisements 


Promptly 
from daily and weekly newspapers, from 
magazines and trade papers as specified. 


ESTABUSHED 888 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


BArclay 7-537! 
165 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 


will provide you with a record of your 
results from promotions and releases. 
For Future Reference 


Handsome loose leaf scrapbooks; rubber 
cement; plastic laminating if desired. 


BURRELLE’S 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
165 Church Street * New York 7, N. Y. 


PR Service Guide... 


NEW RECORDER AND READER 
FOR FLEXIBLE MICROFILMING 


ATTENTION—WRITERS! 


A publisher with standards invites your 
attention. No condescending, misleading 
promises, no high-pressure sales devices 
—Such as you may already have ex- 
perienced. Just honest, careful subsidy 
Publishing, by book people—which is 
rare enough! 

Write or mail your manuscript directly: 

THE AMERICAN PRESS 
Mr. Jordan, 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17 


CLIPPING IS OUR BUSINESS! 


®@ Bacon's Clipping Bureau regularly reads and 
clips 3,058 business, farm and consumer publi- 
cations. Advertising managers, agencies, pub- 
licity and public relations men, researchers and 
many others from a list of over 1,000 clients, 
regularly use Bacon’s service to keep up on 
what goes on. Any subject you want, company 
mention, competitive ads, competitive publicity 
and research material. It’s our business to pro- 
vide complete up-to-the-minute information 
about your business. Write for free booklet 
No. 55, “M ine Clippi Aid Busi 


BACON'S 1955 PUBLICITY CHECKER 
Everyone who sends out publicity should 
have one. Lists our 3,058 publications, 
each ¢ to show publicity used. 
Spiral bound, fabricoid, 256 pages, 
6% x 92", $15.00. Sent on approval. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343°S. Dearborn Street * Chicago 4, Illinois 
Established 1932 


THE WORKING PRESS 
OF THE NATION 


«+. For a more effective 

Public Relations Program. 
The 1955 edition of this important 
directory with its new companion vol- 
ume offers the most comprehensive 
compilation of key personnel on the 
nation’s systems of communication 
ever published. 

Write for Details 

The National Research Bureau, Inc. 

415 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Introduction of a new separate micro- 
film recorder and reader for inexpensive 
microfilming has been announced by a 
nationally known business machines manu- 
facturer. Both units are designed to allow 
flexibility of microfilm recording in one 
location and reading at another, permitting 
the user to tailor the equipment to his 
particular job. Reader available with 
either or both 24 and 37 magnification; 
features a scauning mechanism with ad- 
justment to read documents on 8mm, 
16mm or 35mm film in any position 
for normal viewing. Simple to operate. 
SG-110. 

AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 
THRU NATIONWIDE RENTAL 

The National Rental and Projection 
Service, an organization of more than 40 
privately owned and operated projection 
and rental companies, has been formed to 
provide projection and rental services for 
conventions and meetings throughout the 
country. Located in 40 key cities, they 
claim to offer facilities and equipment for 
practically every type of audio-visual need. 
The organization will furnish projectors, 
audio-visual equipment and personnel for 
handling programs, and make arrange- 


ments for programs in other Cities. 
SG-111 


ACTION BUSINESS CARDS 

A Chicago greeting card publisher has 
developed a business card with a pop-out 
insert to dramatize personalized messages. 
Available in several types—for opening 
announcements, follow-up mailing pieces, 
etc. Printed in four colors. Matching en- 
velopes available. SG-112. 


VAZ DIAS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
World-Wide Press Relations 


New York-Amsterdam (Holland) 
"A by-word for news 
for half a century’ 
157 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Digby 9-2287 


For information as to source of any 
equipment or service listed in this 
section, write to SERVICE GUIDE. 
Public Relations Journal, 2 West 46 
Street, New York 36. Indicate item 
or items in which you are interested 
by referring to guide number. 


CATALOG OF TESTS FOR 
PERSONNEL SELECTION 


Tests and other materials for use in 
personnel selection and training are des- 
cribed in the newest edition of an indus- 
trial catalog issued by a Chicago publisher 
of psychological tests and employe rela- 
tions materials. Included are intelligence, 
interest, and personality tests, as well as 
tests for measuring aptitudes and skills. 
The catalog also describes the uses of an 
employe inventory, a morale survey which 
gives management an objective measure 
of the feelings employes have about their 
jobs and their company. SG-113. 


COLORED COPYING PAPER 
TO SIMPLIFY FILING 


The manufacturer of a recently-intro- 
duced all-electric copying machine has 
announced a selection of colored copying 
paper made of heavier stock for easier 
handling. It is available in green, yellow, 
pink and the standard neutral shade, for 
offices and plants which use color coding 


filing systems. The copying machine pro- 
duces copies in four seconds from trans- 
parent or opaque originals. There are no 
liquids, negatives or master copies in- 
volved. Maker recommends the machine 
for rerroduction of newspaper or maga- 
zine clippings, sketches, diagrams, corres- 
pondence, etc.—wherever extra copies of 
existing originals may be needed.SG-114. 


Herbert V. ial 
GELLENDRE 
Specialists 
In Theatrical Showmanship 
39 W. 67th St., N. Y. TR-3-8520 
PLANNED and STAGED 
1954 PRSA Conference, New York 


Vincent Y. 
BOWDITCH 
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PR Service Guide... 


SPECIALIZED EMPLOYE 
COMMUNICATION PROGRAMS 


A creative organization producing spe- 
cialized employe communication programs 
for 25 large industrial and business or- 
ganizations employs what it calls a unique 
and effective method for keeping its pro- 
grams abreast of current business and 
economic trends. An Advisory Board, 
composed of employe relations, public re- 
lations and communications executives, 
meets with the organization’s staff for 
quarterly two-day review of subject mat- 
ter, art and editorial treatment, and gen- 
eral review of current conditions. Policies 
and methods adopted are followed in all 
programs—employe publication features, 
posters, information booklets, training 
materials, educational publications for 
classroom use, etc. Several of these “cus- 
tomized” programs are now being made 
available to other companies, particularly 
small and medium-sized firms. Descriptive 
information available. SG-115. 


TO SORT PAPER QUICKLY 


This new product is said to enable a 
person with dry fingers to attain greater 
speed in the handling and sorting of papers 


and currency. Eliminates the need for 
clumsy rubber fingers and water-soaked 
sponges. A hygroscopic preparation re- 
sembling gelatin in appearance. Simply 
draw the thumb and _ forefinger across 
the material and a thin tacky film re- 
mains on the fingers. One application 
enables a person to handle a large quantity 
of paper before losing its effectiveness. 
Washes off readily. SG-116. 


WATERPROOF WHITE SIGN 
FIBRE FOR OUTDOOR SIGNS 


Users of outdoor print media of all 
types can now have signs that are water- 
proof with no increase in the cost of 
paper stock, according to a Chicago paper 
manufacturer who claims to have de- 
veloped a white sign fibre virtually imper- 
vious to water. Low cost Aquapello is im- 
pregnated with a waterproofing additive 
that eliminates the need for varnishing be- 
fore or after printing. This means that 
special inks, like Day Glo can be used, and 
that printing costs can be reduced by the 
elimination of additional waterproofing. 
Available for immediate delivery in prac- 
tically all sizes of sheets and rolls and 
suited to all types of printing equipment 
and processes. Test samples available. 
SG-117. 
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ALL-WEATHER TAPE RECORDER © 


FOR BUSY EXECUTIVES 


A New York manufacturer has designed 


a self-contained portable tape recorder 
housed in a weather-tight aluminum case | 


which he says assures complete protection 
against rain, spray, sleet, dust, fungus, 
sands and other unusual environmental 
conditions. One, two, three and four 
speed models. Automatic equalization for 
different speeds. Head alignment provides 
interchangeability of tapes with studio or 
portable recorders operating at the same 
tape speed. Recordings can be made while 
instrument is in motion. SG-118 


MAGNETICALLY ANIMATED 
PROMOTION NOVELTIES 


Magnetic attraction-repulsion _ forces 
are being used in animating advertising 
and promotion novelties by a New Jersey 
supplier who claims to have developed 
tiny magnets with several times the mag- 
netic flux or energy of conventional steel 
magnets. Used in pairs, they can make 
things fly apart or be pushed around or 
cause one piece to float in the air over 
the second piece for dramatic effects. 
Since they stick fast to iron or steel, they 
can also serve to hold papers, cards and 
other items in place. $G-119. 


NEW LITHO TECHNIQUE 


FOR LOW-COST REPRODUCTION | 


A California lithographer has developed 
what the firm calls a unique, low-cost 
technique for producing four-color adver- 
tising or promotion material for the price 
of two-color work. Called “Colorform,” 
the process is described as a combination 
press sheet run in full-color, particularly 
applicable to booklets, folders, broad- 
sides, and general promotional literature. 
A booklet describes the entire process and 
points out that a single piece of literature 
occupies only a small fraction of the total 
area on a Colorform combination sheet, 
which runs as large as 52” x 76”.SG-120 


FOR CONVENTIONS 
AND MEETINGS 
3 Sticks easily to any 
garment, without 
: ~ harm. No pins. 
SS Printed in any color 
emblem or trade 


PRICE ONLY rm EACH 

in 500 lots. 1,000 lots 5¢ each. Add Ic 
each for 2 color Printing. 3x3 inches in 
size. Just send copy wanted. We are glad 
to send you FREE SAMPLES. This is the 
same badge that was used at the 7th An- 
nual National PR Conference. Order 
direct-from-factory and SAVE MONEY. 


JACK-BILT CORPORATION 


FRANK D. JACKSON, President 
906 Central St. © Kansas City 6, Mo. 


EXCLUSIVE, NATIONAL / 
GRASS ROOTS COVERAGE 


thru 
three regional offices / 
under one ownership 


UREAU 


157 Chambers St., NYC 7—BArclay 7-2096 


104 W. Linwood Bivd. 715 Harrison Street 
Kansas City, Mo. Topeka, Kansas 


Write or Phone for Details 


Preserve Your JOURNALS 
in this handsome binder 


Public Relations Journal 
attractively lettered in gold 


Back issues are invaluable as prac- 
tical information about public rela- 
tions techniques and methods .. . 
and for reference on the historical 
development of the craft. 

For quick and easy reference keep 
your copies in this attractive and 
durable binder. 


Price $3.50 postpaid 
3.95 with your name 
imprinted in gold 
Order from Public Relations Society of 
America, 2 West 46 Street, N. Y. 36. 
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Centennial Celebration 
For Woodrow Wilson 


For the Centennial year of his birth, 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation has 
expanded its normal activities to act as 
coordinator and stimulator of world-wide 
programs to focus attention on the 
statesman and his prophetic vision. 

The Foundation will provide factual 
information on Wilson; suggestions for 
various programs to examine the impact 
of Wilson today; cooperation in educa- 
tional film, TV and radio programs; 
publication of books on Wilson or in 
those fields of study which most in- 
terested him; and arrangement of ap- 


propriate exhibits. 

Headquarters of the Foundation are 
Woodrow Wilson House, 45 East 65th 
Street, New York, August Heckscher is 
president, and Julie d’Estournelles is 
executive director. The Woodrow Wil- 
son Centennial Celebration Commission 
is located in Washington, D. C. 


Match Book Contest 

The Match Industry Information Bu- 
teau is sponsoring a contest to honor the 
best promotional match books. Indi- 
vidual awards will be made in 46 classes 
of industry. September 1 is the closing 
date. Entry forms are available from 
the Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36. 


of the profession 


. . book reviews . 


feature sections 


IF IT IS IMPORTANT FOR YOU TO KEEP UP WITH THE 
DYNAMIC FIELD OF PUBLIC RELATIONS—YOU 
CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS A SINGLE ISSUE 


Subscribe now 
to the 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 


@ first and only monthly publication edited 
‘exclusively for the field 


@ articles contributed by outstanding members 


@ news of significant developments in the field 
. . changes and additions 
in people, programs and accounts . . . special 


FILL OUT THE FORM BELOW AND MAIL IT TODAY 


Public Relations Journal 
2 West 46 St., New York 36 


2 years 3 years. 


Please enter my subscription at $7.50 per year (8.50 foreign) for [] 1 year : 


check enclosed bill me bill firm 
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CBS Opposes 
Pay-Television 


At the first annual conference held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, re- 
cently, the primary affiliated stations of 
the CBS Television Network, by a vote 
of 107 to 2 in a secret ballot, joined with 
CBS in opposing pay-television. 

In their resolution urging CBS “to 
assume leadership for the preservation 
of the present American sytsem of free 
home service,” the stations pointed out 
that “any system which would require 
the public to pay for programs broad- 
cast over the air would be wholly in- 
consistent with the history of American 
broadcasting, would divide the Amer- 
ican people by barring programs to 
those who could not afford them... .” 

In stating CBS’ position, Dr. Frank 
Stanton, president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, said: “CBS opposes 
pay-television because it would highjack 
the American public into paying for the 
privilege of looking at its own television 
sets. 


MANAGEMENT SOCIETY 
ELECTS OFFICERS 

Francis F. Bradshaw, president of 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry and Com- 
pany, New York City, was elected presi- 
dent of the Society for Advancement of 
Management, the national professional 
society of management executives in in- 
dustry, commerce, government, and ed- 
ucation, at a board meeting held June 25. 

Other elected officers for the year 
1955-56 installed at the meeting were 
John B. Joynt, of American Enka Corp., 
Enka, North Carolina, executive vice 
president; Homer E. Lunker, of the 
Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, 
(Ohio, treasurer; Dause L. Bibby, of 
International Business Machines Corp., 
New York City, secretary; and George 
B_ Estes, of Republic Aviation Corp., 
Farmingdale, Long Island, director-at- 
large. 


Freund Scholarship 
Established At Brandeis 

A scholarship has been established at 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass., by 
former associates of Gusreid V. Freund 
at Frankfort Distillers Company. Mr. 
Freund had been director of trade re- 
lations for Frankfort for several years 
prior to his death early this year. 

The scholarship provides funds for 
gifted and deserving students at Bran- 
deis. This year’s winner was an out- 
standing biology student, preparing for 
a career in medicine. 


Public Relations Journal 
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National Conference On 
Community Development 


A national conference on community 
development will be held November 
11-13 at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo., under the auspices of the Adult 
Education Association. 

The conference will bring together 
a forum of social scientists and com- 
munity planners, to assess the impact of 
adult education on community growth. 
Fifteen hundred persons are expected 
to attend, according to Paul L. Essert, 
president of the association. 

The program will focus on four chief 
topics: Criteria of a Good Community, 
Obstacles Affecting the Development 
of the Community, The Role of Adult 
Education and Allied Interests in Con- 
tributing to the Growth of the Com- 
munity, and the Implication of World 
Affairs on the Community. 

Preceding the conference, workshops 


Archeologists and language scholars of some distant year may be helped wit be held in all 48 states to review 
toward better knowledge of 20th Century civilization through this mod- ine status of programs to improve 


ern ‘‘Rosetta Stone’ 
of the new Procter & Gamble office building i in Cincinnati. 
of the book of Genesis (‘‘In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.”’) is inscribed in English and more than two-score modern and classt- 
cal languages. Robert G. Eagen, Public Relations Dept., and Oliver M. 


Gale, manager of the department, hold the tablet. 


which has been placed in the cornerstone repository 
The first verse 


communities in those areas. The results 
of this survey will be made available 
at the conference through exhibits and 
seminars. 
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Things are booming in Reynolds 


‘“Thirteen original states” 


In Texas, Reynolds San Patricio and La Quinta plants are 
going full blast, turning Reynolds Jamaica ore into Reynolds 
Texas Aluminum. And in 12 other states the story is an 
equally prosperous one. 


(Advertisement) 


Aluminum? It’s the people’s choice now 
more than ever before! The future of alumi- 
num? High, wide and handsome! A big, 
wonderful future with a no-limit civilian 
market stretching ahead. And in each of 
the thirteen states where Reynolds has plants 
and operations the patterns of the past are 


bearing fruit. 


Those patterns were, and are, cooperation, 


friendship and mutual respect. As a result 
Reynolds is contributing more today than 


ever before . . . in high-dollar production, 
increasing payrolls and higher city, county 


and state taxes. 
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633 REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY, Lovisville 1, Kentucky | 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Ine. 


Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


BERTRAND W. HALi & Co. 
| 41 EAST 420 ST. NEW YORK 17. N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relotions 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


SERVICE 
IN 


THE 
SOUTHWEST 


Cain ORGANIZATION, INc. 
Public Relations 
3906 LEMMON AVENUE ¢ DALLAS 19, TEXAS 


LOgan 7487 © LOgan 1079 


Sessions 
and 
Caminita 


Public Relations Counsel 


WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


KETCHUM, INC. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSELLORS 


36 Years’ Experience in Regional 
and National Programs 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


$00 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Johnston Building 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


BURNS W PATRICK 


LEE-O’ROURKE, INC. 
Public Relations Counsellors — 


SERVING INDUSTRIAL- 
COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS 
NATIONALLY, 
REGIONALLY 


Offices at 
LOS ANGELES | 607 South Hobart Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO DUnkirk 5.3061 
NEW YORK , LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF 


public and industrial relations 
in Texas and the Southwest... 


Dovel and Cf ssociates 


Public Relations Counsel 
Fort Worth, Texas 


400 First Life Building 


ROBERT D. ECKHOUSE 
& ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations 


175 Fifth Avenue New York City 10 
ALgonquin 4-9017 


Coming Events 


August 15-19, 1955—75th Anniversary 
Convention and Trade Show, The Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


August 31-September 1, 1955—Public 
Relations Institute, sponsored by the 
American Medical Association, Hotel 


Drake, Chicago. 


September 12-14, 1955—38th Annual 
Convention Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Morrison, Chicago. 


September 29, 1955—New England Pub- 
lic Relations Seminar, sponsored by 
PRSA’s New England Chapter, Sheraton 
Plaza, Boston. 


October 19, 1955—Annual Fall Public 
Relations Conference, sponsored by the 
St. Louis Chapter, PRSA, Hotel Statler, St. 
Leuis. 


October 28, 1955—Middle Atlantic Pub- 
lic Relations Conference, sponsored by 
PRSA’s Washington Chapter, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Washington, D. C. 


November 10-11, 1955— Regional Con- 
ference on “The Role of Organizations in 
Community Development,” sponsored, by 
The Council of National Organizations of 
the Adult Education Association, St. Louis. 


November 14-16, 1955—8th Annual Na- 
tional PR Conference, sponsored by the 
Public Relations Society of America, Inc., 
The Ambassador, Los Angeles. 


November 14-18, 1955—Annual Con- 
vention, Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Florida. 


November 21-22, 1955—Third Hawaii 
Public Relations Conference, Honolulu. 


NYU REVISES 
HOUSE MAGAZINE COURSE 


New York University is offering a 
newly revised course in industrial editing 
this year which will give students an in- 
creased awareness of the importance and 
potential of this phase of industrial 
journalism. 

The course will emphasize the place 
of the industrial publication in modern 
industry, the special problems of the in- 
dustrial editor, and the rise of picture 
journalism. Included also will be the 
mechanics of editing and distribution, 
fitting the publication’s contents to its 
audience, comparisons of “on the target” 
and “off the target” publications, art and 
layout, showmanship and_ salesmanship, 
and other phases of industrial communi- 
cation. 

The new course has been planned 
through liaison with House Magazine 
Institute, the New York industrial edi- 
tor’s association. 
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Disneyland, the never-never extrava- 
ganza which opened July 18 at Anaheim 
(Calif. ) outside of Los Angeles sounds like 
the nearest thing to an escape to fantasy 
housed on this planet. Variously billed 
as “160 acres of happiness” and “Walt 
Disney's Magic Kingdom” it features les- 
ser domains like Frontierland, Fantasyland, 
Adventureland and Tomorrowland. Roc- 
kets, Mad Tea Parties, Canal Boats, 1903 
jalopies—it even has one attraction that 
takes you through the “Pearly Gates” to 
the strains of “heavenly music.” Tech- 
nical and industrial exhibits will mirror 
America’s progress and future—and you're 
invited to bring your children and your 
camera, but not your pets. Public Re- 
lations Director Ed Ettinger (who'll put 
on a special show for public relations 
people at the National Los Angeles PR 
Conference in November) has to worry 
about everything from a 650-room hotel 
to Never Land (home of Mermaids and 
Lost Boys)—and all for one dollar, 8 
bits, one green paper—step right up! 


SUMMER TIE-IN DEPT.: Norman 
Palmer at G. M. Basford Company, the 
New York and Cleveland firm, sent us 
some light reading for “our vacation” 
(sometimes a nebulous term used to 
evoke laughter in this business). Cute 
tie-in though, and we're grateful. The book 
is a reprint of “The Stainless Steel Kim- 
ono” and deals humorously with the ex- 
ploits of some paratroopers in Japan. 
Our donor’s letter slyly calls attention to 
the fact that “the world’s largest metal- 
clad structure,” the new Socony Mobil 
Building, is being sheathed in its own 
stainless steel “kimono’—and adds in the 
postscript that obviously this has nothing 
to do with the fact that GMB Company 
is the public relations firm for the Com- 
mittee of Stainless Steel Producers of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. Hot, 
ain't it? 


When GE's Chet Lang retired in July 
as vice president in charge of public re- 
lations, he pointed his future into politics 
as his post-business career. We've had 
PR governors and mayors. Now, Con- 
gressman Lang, we hope. Pull that top 
lever! 


* Short for ‘‘parentheses,” 
and _ proofreaders. 


used by typists 


August, 1955 


David H. Crooks (right) , director of 
public relations for the Kroger Co., 
Cincinnati, was made a Deputy Tex- 
as Range Rider during a recent visit 
to Houston. Paul Taft (left), gen- 
eral manager of KGUL-TV, made 
the presentation which was complete 
with badge, western style hat and 
certificate. Mr. Crooks, along with 
other top Kroger Co. executives, was 
in Houston in connection with the 
recent merger of The Kroger Co., 
and Henke & Pillot, Inc., South 
Texas supermarket chain. 


NEA Issues 5th Edition 
Of ‘“‘Box Score on the UN” 

The National Education Association's 
Committee on International Relations 
has issued its fifth edition of “Box Score 
on the UN: 1945-1955.” 

Prepared originally for the classroom, 
“Box Score” is now used by many other 
groups. It reports in simple, concise 
form the often complex actions of the 
UN and is designed to help broaden 
knowledge and understanding about the 
United Nations. More than three mil- 
lion copies were distributed last year. 


GRIFFIN & CULVER © 


PERSONNEL AGENCY 


The recognized Marketplace for PUBLIC 
RELATIONS and ADVERTISING PER- 
SONNEL of all types .... Directors 
Account Executives 

Writers & Editors 


Product Publicity 
Community Relations 
Corporate Relations 


in all phases 


Serving public relations firms in this 
country and abroad, write for our 
“Personnel Cross-Section.”’ 


Pictorial Media 


Here are highlights of studies of PR 
booklets which represent highs in audi- 
ence reaction. The booklets all utilized 
the same picture-story treatment, (the 
so-called “comics” technique ).* 


After classroom use of a STANDARD 
OIL COMPANY (OHIO) booklet,* 
94% of teachers called it “worthwhile 
for students”; 91% found Teacher's 
Guide of help; 73% labeled the book- 
let “a public service.” Students studied 
booklet 214 hours. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC'S four-page tab- 
loid* on the Taft-Hartley law enjoyed 
81% employe readership; readers knew 
twice as many of law’s provisions as non- 
1eaders; 53% believed law “improves 
unions” vs. 33% of non-readers. 


MELVILLE SHOE COMPANY’S PR 
package insert* secured 78% readership, 
with an average of 2.2 readers per fam- 
ily. 91.6% of reporting homes had at 
least one reader. 

America's critical need to graduate more 
engineers and scientists, emphasized by 
authorities, makes clear an opportunity 
for public relations people to aid both 
the national welfare and the best inter- 
ests of industry—by projects encourag- 
ing young people to plan such careers 
and study required science and math. 
How one company does this is told in an 
article from the “General Electric Re- 
view,’ about an educational booklet, 
“Adventure into the Future,” over 2,000,- 
000 copies of which GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC has supplied to schools on request. 
In cartoon-continuity (the “comics” 
technique), it pictures interesting car- 
eers in engineering. Teachers have re- 
quested and used over 50,000,000 sim- 
ilar G. E. booklets, prepared by Pictor- 
ial Media, Inc. For a reprint of the re- 
port, write to address below.* 

The same picture-story technique, de- 
veloped by Pictorial Media, has proved 
remarkably effective for adults as well as 
youth, in such projects as sales training 
(A&P, TELECHRON ), economic in- 
formation (N.A.M. INDUSTRIAL 
INFORMATION INST.), sales _pro- 
motion (U.S. RUBBER, COCA-CO- 
LA), package inserts (THOM McAN), 
product selling (INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER FORD TRACTOR, 
SERVEL, BANKERS LIFE), school 
programs (SWIFT, WILDROOT, 
STANDARD OIL), employe and 
community relations (AMERICAN 


CYANAMID, US. STEEL, G.E.).* 


*For case ‘histories, samples, surveys, 
write: Pictorial Media, Inc. 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, or phone LEx- 
ington 2-7715. 


( Advertisement ) 
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THE HOPPER 


Business and TV 


I greatly enjoyed the editorial in your 
April issue on “Business and TV.” There 
is just one comment I would like to 
make on it. 

It says that anti-business bias has been 
built up by a long succession of mis- 
representations by politicians, muckrak- 
ers and unioneers. True. But it was also 
built up by a long succession of mis- 
business in general during the first three 
decades of this century. I remember that 
I once wrote an article, along about 1909, 
against the accident rate in steel mills. 
The steel mill managers were letting 
workmen get killed like flies. And never 
forget the behavior of the electric-utility 
holding companies in those bad old days 
of twenty years ago. Business is still 
reaping what is sowed then. 

As for me, I rejoice that I can see and 
acknowledge the recent moral improve- 
ment of the American business world. 


WILLIAM HARD 
Washington, D. C. 


Journal Article Added to Text 


I would like permission to reprint a 
part of the article by Marion Cracraft, 
“If I were a public relations man—’’ in 
the May, 1955, issue of the Public Re- 
lations JOURNAL. As vice president of the 
National Religious Publicity Council, 
I have been asked to prepare a chapter 
on writing publicity by Dr. Rolland Wol- 
seley, professor of journalism at Syracuse 
University, for a book he is editing. The 
book is tentatively titled “Effective Writing 
About Religion.” 


HELEN F. SMITH 


Director, New Y ork Public Relations Office 
General Conference of 

Seventh-Day Adventists 

Washington, D. C. 


Supplementary Text Material 


May we have permission to reprint two 
articles which have appeared in the 
JOURNAL during the past eight months: 
“The Flow of News,’ October 1954, and 
“If I Were A PR Man,” May, 1955? 

We would like to reproduce the two 
articles by photo-offset in exactly the 
form they appeared in the JOURNAL for 
use a supplementary text material in the 
Navy's Information Officer training course 
at Great Lakes, Illinois. 


KENNETH W. WADE 


Lt. Cdr. U. S. Navy 
U. S. Naval School, 
Great Lakes, Illinois 
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The Unsuccessful Venture 


I have enjoyed the Public Relations 
JOURNAL for over two years. Constant 
efforts seem to be made to improve the 
magazine and I have gained much per- 
sonally. 

Something has been on my mind and 
your opinion would be appreciated. 

The JOURNAL has presented some 
fascinating success stories and there is 
much to absorb from them. But do you 
think there would be anything beneficial 
in presenting articles on unsuccessful ven- 
tages? .. . 

Possibly the format of the article could 
be set up on a case study plan so that 
causes could be examined and suggestions 
could be made to help prevent future 
mistakes in similar areas. It would prob- 
ably be helpful if the articles were pub- 
lished anonymously . . . 


BERNARD J. DELMAN 


Brookline, Mass. 
(Editor’s Note: See our editorial page 
in the July issue.) 


Business Week Jubilee 


I thought David Lewis’ article about 
Business Week's jubilee celebration in 
the June issue of the JOURNAL was ex- 
cellently done. Business Week’s solution 
as to what approach to use in celebrating 
its silver anniversary is typical of the 
fine job they do with the low-pressure 
“service” approach. In my opinion, it’s 
public relations at its best! 


JOSEPH C. GROTH JR. 


Director of Promotion 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Public Relations 
DIRECTOR 


A Sizeable Eastern holding company 
needs an imaginative creative PR 
Director—a_ real shirt-sleeve doer. 


Experience must include five or more 
years in an industrial concern with 
responsibility for planning, coordinat- 
ing & directing the public relations 
& employe communications functions & 
five or more years of related experience. 


Our man should be under 40 
and able to earn a five figure sal- 
ary. Ability to write interest- 
ingly, clearly and easily is a must. 


Box WS-8 


Classified Advertising 


When answering advertisements please ad- 
dress as follows: Box number, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Rates: ‘‘Posi- 
tions Wanted” $1.00 per line, 5-line mini- 
mum; “Help Wanted’ $2.00 per line, 5-line 
minimum. Payable in advance. 


(Deadline for copy is the 10th of month 
preceding date of publication.) 


Help Wanted 


LEADING AIRCRAFT COMPANY has 
opening in PR for man with feature and 
news writing ability. Navy aviation back- 
ground preferred. Give full resumé. 
Box GS-8. 


Public Relations Man to prepare and pre- 
sent news and feature stories for Inform- 
ation Service of nationally-known mid- 
western firm. Should be young enough 
to move quickly, mature and personable 
enough to wear well with colleagues and 
press people. Prefer 25-30 age bracket; 
college background with a couple of years 
writing in publicity, advertising, or news- 
paper. Give vital statistics first letter. 
Box PP-8. 


Experienced newspaper man for client con- 
tact and writing job with expanding New 
York industrial publicity agency. Pub- 
licity experience desirable but not essen- 
tial. Excellent future for man with ability 
and initiative. $7500. Box AG-8. 


Positions Wanted 


EDITOR-WRITER—Now Ass’t City Ed- 
itor of Midwest large-city daily. Knows 
what editors want and don’t want. Seek- 
ing spot as Public Information Manager, 
Editor, Writer in PR Dept. Good at organ- 
izing staff, producing ideas, translating 
experts’ jargon into readable copy. Box 
MP-8. 


SOLID PUBLICITY EXPERIENCE. M. S. 
in public relations. Age 25. National 
placements and proven executive ability. 
Former consultant to leading manufac- 
turer. Ready for responsible position in 
public relations. Box MW-8. 


A young man experienced in public and 
professional relations completing military 
service seeks career position on executive 
level with contact and coordination po- 
tential. Background in all media. Former 
assistant director for national organization. 
College graduate, married, 26, will re- 
locate. Box JK-8. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS EXECUTIVE: 20 
years experience program planning, pub- 
licity, promotion, contact and research. 
Good newspaper background. College 
graduate, 47, will relocate. Box TC-8. 
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Redbook 
Red Hot! 
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‘ @ TOTAL cincutation is 2,212,508" 

A ‘S — highest in Redbook history. 

@ newsstann circutation, Now 949,151 

f° v — highest since Aug. ’51 increase from 25¢ to 35¢ per copy. 


r 

: @ WINNER OF THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN MAGAZINE AWARD GOLD MEDAL 
. FOR PUBLIC SERVICE for “the most distinguished and meritorious 
service by an American magazine of general circulation during 1954.” 


4 @ ADVERTISING REVENUE: 
» Ist six months of ’55 tops 54 by more than 14%. 


S ADVERTISING LINAGE: 
2nd six months business now on the books exceeds the total linage 
run in the same period last year! 


The Magazine for Young Adults 


*A. B.C. 1st 3 mos. 1955 
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The New Yorker really gets around! 


Down on the Mississippi Delta, they know The Man in the Hathaway Shirt. 
They met him—eye patch and all—in The New Yorker—only magazine in which 
he has appeared. Yes, in New Orleans* as in New Canaan, The New Yorker 
is read by the people who can afford to be the people other people follow. 


The New Yorker (and its influence) really gets around. 


*Since 1930 the southern circulation of The New Yorker 
has increased 7 10 percent ascompared 


with 240 for theentire U.S. 
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